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Our Platform 


A conference participated in by representatives of 
all interests, as well as government officials and 
economists, for the purpose of determining the facts in 
controversy with respect to competitive forms of trans- 
portation, with a view to setting up a sound and fair 
system, with proper coordination. 

A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission, 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 
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THE FREIGHT RATE INCREASE 


HERE are several important aspects of the applica- 
tion of the railroads for a fifteen per cent increase 
in freight rates that have not, so far as we have noted, 
been mentioned in the hearings held all over the country 
and now drawing to a close in Chicago, though, to be 
sure, they may be mentioned in the briefs and arguments 
to come. We are calling attention to a few of them. 
Much of the testimony offered by shippers in oppo- 
sition to the proposed increase goes to the point that 
the increase, if granted, will not afford the railroads 
additional revenue, for the reason that it will operate 
to divert still more business to other forms of transpor- 
tation, especially the motor truck. Questions have been 
asked by members of the Commission conducting the 
hearings indicating that they are thinking along this line. 
Our point is that neither the Commission nor anyone 
else, no matter how great his knowledge, can say with 
anything like certainty what the effect of an increase in 
railroad freight rates would be in this respect, because no 
one knows what the motor trucks would do. If they 
maintained their present rates, the tendency of an in- 
crease in railroad freight rates would be to divert more 
traffie to the trucks. What that amount of diversion 
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would be, of course, would be merely an estimate or 
guess. But, if the trucks should increase their rates 
also, merely seeking to preserve the present differential, 
that increased diversion would not take place. 

In this connection, it seems to us that, if for any 
reason other than that an increase in freight rates would 
not give the railroads the additional revenue they desire, 
the Commission denies their petition, it should be frank 
enough to say that it had changed its mind with respect 
to five and three-quarters per cent of valuation for rate- 
making purposes being the proper measure of adequate 
revenue for the railroads under the law and that, for 
such and such reasons, it had now fixed on four per cent, 
or three per cent, or two per cent, as the case might be, 
as the proper measure. Any other course would be a 
continuation of the inconsistent policy the Commission 
has observed on this point in the past. Either five and 
three-quarters per cent is too much, or the railroads 
ought to be allowed to earn it. The public is entitled to 
frankness. 

As to the point of driving more business to the motor 
trucks by an increase in railroad rates, admitting, for 
the sake of the argument, that this would be the effect, 
we believe the advantage to be derived by the railroads 
through an increase in their rates would be greater than 
many suspect. In this case, as in most general rate cases 
and in most other things, the unusual and exceptional 
are the things that arouse interest and excite comment. 
The preponderance of tonnage moved by the railroads is 
business that is not competitive; it moves and would 
move only by rail and it would pay whatever rates were 
charged. On the edges of this vast tonnage is a com- 
paratively small percentage of traffic that is competitive 
and that is responsible for the protests and the excite- 
ment. It might well be that, if the railroad rate increase 
were granted and applied, and that it operated to drive 
to other forms of transport a large part of this fringe 
of traffic, the railroads would still derive a great benefit 
from the increased rates on the preponderant traffic that 
would not be diverted; in other words, the business lost 
might not, to any appreciable extent, offset the gains 
through heavier charges on the business the railroads 
continued to hold. 

The preponderance of shipper evidence before the 
Commission is greatly opposed to the proposed increase, 
but we believe the Commission is not getting a complete 
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The new electrified subway 
tors unexcelled warehouse, 





SERVING A GREATER 
METROPOLITAN AREA 


The Illinois Terminal Railroad System’s gigantic 
improvement project in St. Louis is a definite 
factor in the growth of the “Greater St. Louis” 


of tomorrow. 


Crossing the mighty Mississippi over its own 
(Mc Kinley) bridge, the electrified passenger and 
freight trains of this system will, within a few 
months, operate via elevated and subway into the 
new and modern terminal being developed in the 
heart of downtown St. Louis at Twelfth Boulevard 


and Washington Avenue. 


itinois' erminal System| 


roject in the heart of downtown St. Louis will include a group of buildings offering to National distribu- 
jm we and shipping facilities by rail or truck in all directions frem St. Louis and within the St. Louis area. 
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picture in this respect. There are many shippers who are 
not opposed to an increase, but who are not enough 
exercised to appear voluntarily and state their views. 
Naturally, not caring much, they do not exert any effort. 
It is only those with decided convictions, one way or the 
other, who make a noise. Then, there is vast tonnage 
controlled by industries that actually favor an increase. 
Neither do these industries appear to state their views, 
though there ought to be an effort to get them into the 
record and some way of accomplishing it. Perhaps they 
would be evasive if compelled to take the stand. Their 
motives for staying in the background are obvious—they 
fear to offend some of their customers. Their reasons 
for favoring an increase are equally obvious—they would 
profit directly through railroad prosperity. That is a 
selfish motive, no doubt, but it is no more selfish than 
the motives that actuate shippers opposing the increase 
—and this situation should be part of the complete 
representation. 


MOTOR VEHICLE REGULATION 


S an example of the way in which sentiment with 
respect to equalization of regulation as between the 

railroads and the motor vehicles changes or refuses to 
crystallize, even among the railroads themselves, a cir- 
cular put out by the Pennsylvania Railroad to its em- 
ployes, under date of August 15, entitled, “How the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Views Other Forms of Transpor- 
tation,” is in point. 

The “declaration of policy” adopted by the railway 
executives in New York last November (presumably with 
the concurrence of the Pennsylvania with the other 
roads) declared, as to commercial highway transporta- 
tion “by bus or truck,” for “an extension of jurisdiction 
of the regulatory authorities over commerce carried by 
such agencies; certificates of public convenience and 
necessity, after proper showing; proper protective re- 
quirements for financial responsibility and surety bonds 
or insurance; adequate requirements for just and reason- 
able rates, both maximum and minimum, with provision 
for publication thereof and adherence thereto, and proper 
inhibition against undue and unjust discrimination; 
proper service requirements ; adequate authority for rail 
carriers to operate such facilities without discrimination 
in favor of other transportation agencies in the same 
field; adequate provision for privilege or license fees 
imposed on all motor vehicles for hire or profit using the 
highways, so as properly to participate in construction 
and maintenance costs of highways.” 

The Pennsylvania circular referred to, however, 
while advocating “modern, reasonable, and non-restrictive 
regulation” of busses and laying down some specifica- 
tions in this respect not inconsistent with the “declara- 
tion of policy” adopted by all the railroads last November, 
goes on to consider the motor trucks thus: 

“Tt is not, under existing conditions, believed prac- 
ticable to attempt the application of similar measures 
to the operation of motor trucks. Passenger bus lines 
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are nearly all common carriers and, hence, as amenable 
to regulation as train service. Motor truck operations, 
on the other hand, are of at least four kinds, viz., pri- 
vately owned and operated trucks, private carriers for 
hire, contract trucks, and common carrier trucks. The 
last named contribute only a relatively small proportion 
of the total of truck operations, yet are the only form 
practicably capable of regulation as to rates, adequacy 
of service, accounting, etc., at this time.” 

We venture to point out that this Pennsylvania 
announcement is in conflict with the program supposed 
to be sponsored by all the railroads and, of course, be- 
cause of this inconsistency, will be used by opponents of 
motor vehicle regulation to the full extent possible. 
We are not questioning the right of the Pennsylvania to 
take an independent attitude in this matter nor criticiz- 
ing it for expressing its view; that is a matter about 
which the railroads may quarrel among themselves; we 
are only pointing out the fact and the effect. 


As to the doctrine laid down by the Pennsylvania, 
on its merits, we are not in agreement with it and think 
it unsound. We believe it to be entirely inconsistent 
to advocate regulation of motor passenger vehicles and 
not of motor freight vehicles; there is as much reason 
for the one as for the other. That the-amount of recov- 
erable business lost by the railroads to the trucks by © 
reason of the fact (assuming it to be a fact) that only 
a small part of the truck traffic could be subjected to 
regulation is small is, in our opinion, not a good argu- 
ment, for, small as it may be, it is there and it is grow- 
ing or may grow, and, small or large, our system of 
regulation must be sound, and fair, and complete if it 
is worth advocating or setting up at all. If the traffic 
referred to is small, then so much the less reason for 
opposing a program that would include it in a program 
of regulation. 

But we question also the wisdom of assuming that 
only so-called common carrier motor vehicles can be 
regulated. We have no plan that would include contract 
carriers, for instance, in a regulatory program, but we 
do say that, if it be true (as it is) that this form of 
transportation has taken and is taking business from the 
railroads, and that there is an inherent injustice here 
that ought to be cured (which may be open to question) 
then, instead of merely saying “it can’t be done,” all those 
interested, especially the railroads, ought to set their 
minds to work to evolve a plan. There have been sug- 
gestions and there probably would be others if an inquiry 
were undertaken. It might be that, out of the discussion, 
would come a solution. If it were found that there was 
no solution, that would be time enough for the railroads 
to surrender this traffic to their rivals without a struggle. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Class I railroads of the United States for the first seven 
months of 1931 had a net railway operating income of $295,085,- 
044, which was at the annual rate of return of 2.19 per cent on 
their property investment, according to reports filed by the 
carriers with the Bureau of Railway Economics. In the first 
seven months of 1930 their net railway operating income was 
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$460,448,586 or 3.48 per cent on their property investment, accord- 
ing to the bureau, which adds: 


Property investment is the value of road and equipment as shown 
by the books of the railways, including materials, supplies and cash. 
The net railway operating income is what is left after the payment 
of operating expenses, taxes and equipment rentals, but before inter- 
est and other fixed charges are paid. 

This compilation as to earnings for the first seven months of 1931 
is based on reports from 171 Class I railroads representing a total of 
242,906 miles. 

Gross operating revenues for the first seven months of 1931 totaled 
$2,564,583,852, compared with $3,149,353,490 for the same period in 1930, 
or a decrease of 18.6 per cent. Operating expenses for the first seven 
months of 1931 amounted to $1,996,901,513, compared with $2,405,567,388 
for the same period one year ago or a decrease of 17 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the first seven months of 1931 paid $193,544,950 
in taxes, compared with $211,632,286 for the same period in 1930, a 
decrease of 8.5 per cent. For the month of July alone, the tax bill 
of the Class I railroads amounted to $28,806,324, a decrease of $2,527,373 
under July the previous year. 

Thirty-five Class I railroads operated at a loss in the first seven 
months of 1931, of which eleven were in the Eastern, six in the 
Southern and eighteen in the Western district. 

Class I railroads for the month of July alone had a net railway 
operating income of $56,534,908, which, for that month, was at the 
annual rate of return of 2.37 per cent on their property investment. 
In July, 1930, their net railway operating income was $83,069,375 or 
3.55 per cent. 

_.Gross operating revenues for the month of July amounted to 
$377,146,417, compared with $457,097,548 in July, 1930, a decrease of 
17.5 per cent. Operating expenses in July totaled $280,127,321 com- 
pared with $331,618,988 for the same month in 1930, a decrease of 
15.5 per cent. 

Eastern District 

; Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the first seven months 
in 1931 had a net railway operating income of $160,625,782, which was 
at the annual rate of return of 2.40 per cent on their property invest- 
ment. For the same period in 1930, their net railway operating in- 
come was $259,936,938 or 3.99 per cent on their property investment. 
Gross operating revenues of the Class I railroads in the Eastern dis- 
trict for the first seven months in 1931 totaled $1,284,765,338, a de- 
crease of 19.2 per cent below the corresponding period the year before, 
while operating expenses totaled $994,774,095, a decrease of 16.7 per 
cent _ under the same period in 1930. 

Class I railroads in the Eastern district for the month of July had 
a net railway operating income of $24,254,064, compared with $39,383,- 
889 in July, 1930. 

Southern District 

Class I railroads in the Southern district for the first seven 
months of 1931 had a net railway operating income of $28,329,245, 
which was at the annual rate of return of 1.52 per cent on their 
property investment. For the same period in 1930, their net railway 
operating income amounted to $48,643,822, which was at the annual 
rate of return of 2.61 per cent. Gross operating revenues of the 
Class I railroads in the Southern district for the first seven months 
in 1931 amounted to $324,047,811, a decrease of 17.4 per cent under 
the same period in 1930, while operating expenses totaled $263,430,953, 
a decrease of 15.4 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the Southern district for the month of July 
had a net railway operating income of $2,831,333 compared with 
$5,454,366 in July, 1930. 

Western District 

Class I railroads in the Western district for the first seven months 
in 1931 had a net railway operating income of $106,130,017, which was 
at the annual rate of return of 2.15 per cent on their property invest- 
ment. For the same seven months in 1930, the railroads in that 
district had a net railway operating income of $151,867,826, which was 
at the annual rate of return of 3.12 per cent on their property invest- 
ment. Gross operating revenues of the Class I railroads in the West- 
ern district for the first seven months’ period this year amounted to 
$955,770,708, a decrease of 18.1 per cent under the same period in 1930, 
while operating expenses totaled $738,696,465, a decrease of 17.9 per 
cent compared with the same period in 1930. 

For the month of July alone, the net railway operating income 
of the Class I railroads in the Western district amounted to $29,449,506. 


The net railway operating income of the same roads in July, 1930, 
totaled $38,231,120. 
Class | Railroads—United States 
Month of July— 1931 1930 
TOR! GCHSTHLIN POVOTIGOB. . 6occccicsicscces $ 377,146,417 $ 457,097,548 
Total operating EXPENSES........cccccccecs 280,127,321 331,618,988 
ID 55016 6094:6.0 5644666 ESOSTO 46944408 9:00-008 28,806,324 31,333,697 
Net railway operating income............ 56,534,903 83,069,375 
CPOrTating FAO, POT CONE. 0600000000 cscs 74.28 72.55 
Rate of return on property investment, 
a a re re eee eee 2.37 3.55 
Seven Months Ended July 31— 
Total operating revenueS............ee00. $2,564,583,852 $3,149,353,490 
TOCAl OPSTALING CGEPSNHESS., 22. .ccccsccccses 1,996,901,513 2,405,567,388 
A Re rere eee rere ae eer 193,544,950 211,632,286 
Net railway operating income............ 295,085,044 460,448,586 
OPCrating TFALIO, PEF CONE. ..c0cccccceccsece 77.86 76.38 
Rate of return on property investment, 
EE + i4.502444064340010 004 0404so000< 2.19 3.48 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended August 22 
totaled 748,711 cars, according to the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. This was an increase of 
5,975 cars above the preceding week but a decrease of 191,847 
cars below the corresponding week last year. It also was 389,- 
255 cars under the same week two years ago. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended August 
22 and for the corresponding period of 1930 was reported as 
follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,847 and 7,140; live 
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stock, 2,210 and 2,111; coal, 27,565 and 41,162; coke, 1,010 and 1,396; 
forest products, 2,359 and 4,095; ore, 2,960 and 4,154; merchandise, 


L. C. L., 58,970 and 63,670; miscellaneous, 66,481 and 86,414; total, 
1931, 168,402; 1930, 210,142; 1929, 254,790. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,895 and 3,397; 
live stock, 1,762 and 2,135; coal, 26,891 and 36,887; coke, 1,883 and 
4,482; forest products, 1,650 and 2,224; ore, 6,967 and 10,568; mer- 


chandise, L. C. L., 43,921 and 48,715; miscellaneous, 56,213 and 81,001; 
total, 1931, 143,182; 1930, 189,409; 1929, 231,199. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 361 and 329; live 
stock, 193 and 338; coal, 32,913 and 37,290; coke, 186 and 269; forest 
products, 692 and 1,120; ore, 492 and 562; merchandise, L. C. L., 
6,111 and 6,764; miscellaneous, 6,410 and 7,663; total, 1931, 47,358; 1930, 
54,335; 1929, 63,265. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,236 and 4,339; live 
stock, 1,002 and 1,228; coal, 17,190 and 19,951; coke, 365 and 450; forest 
products, 8,108 and 11,946; ore, 523 and 956; merchandise, L. C. L., 
34,960 and 38,202; miscellaneous, 37,768 and 45,560; total, 1931, 103,152; 
1930, 122,632; 1929, 148,719. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 10,703 and 20,280; 
live stock, 6,730 and 6,144; coal, 4,583 and 5,577; coke, 725 and 978; 
forest products, 6,081 and 9,741; ore, 21,976 and 35,656; merchandise, 


L. C. L., 26,550 and 30,841; miscellaneous, 31,694 and 41,449; total, 
1931, 109,042; 1930, 150,666; 1929, 187,852. 
Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 15,470 and 


16,476; live stock, 8,713 and 7,684; coal, 6,333 and 8,073; coke, 86 and 
164; forest products, 5,302 and 7,018; ore, 2,556 and 2,774; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 29,022 and 32,756; miscellaneous, 49,393 and 63,334; total, 1931, 
116,875; 1930, 138,279; 1929, 162,969. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 4,248 and 6,014; 
live stock, 2,432 and 2,202; coal, 3,414 and 3,968; coke, 108 and 119; 
forest products, 3,141 and 5,232; ore, 250 and 417; merchandise, L. 
Cc. L., 14,476 and 15,475; miscellaneous, 32,631 and 41,668; total, 1931, 
60,700; 1930, 75,095; 1929, 89,172. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 44,760 and 57,975; live 
stock, 23,042 and 21,842; ‘coal, 118,889 and 152,908; coke, 4,363 and 
7,858; forest products, 27,333 and 41,376; ore, 35,724 and 55,087; mer- 


chandise, L. C. L., 214,010 and 236,423; miscellaneous, 280,590 and 
367,089; total, 1931, 748,711; 1930, 940,558; 1929, 1,187,966. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1931 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 








1931 1930 1929 

Five weeks in January.....secee- 3,490,542 4,246,552 4,518,609 
Four weeks in February.......... 2,835,680 3,506,899 3,797,183 
Four weeks:.in March............ 2,939,817 3,515,733 3,837,736 
Pour Weeeks in APC. 2.0.0 ccccicvces 2,985,719 3,618,960 3,989,142 
Five. Weeks im MAY... cccccsocces 3,736,477 4,593,449 5,182,402 
Wour Weeks in JUNC... ...cccccccce Bpeanpt te 3,718,983 4,291,881 
Pour Weeks 10 JUV. ccccccccccsece 2,930,767 3,555,610 4,160,078 
Week ended August 1............ 757,293 919,781 1,105,920 
Week ended August §8............ 734,780 904,157 1,092,153 
Week ended August 15............ 742,736 922,823 1,102,567 
Week ended August 22....cccccoes 748,711 940,558 1,137,966 

WE ash eden eee 30,448,505 34,215,637 





COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 17000, rate structure investigation, part 11-A, rates on sand, 
gravel, and crushed stone from and to points in Kansas and Missouri, 
and No. 17000, part 11, rate structure investigation, sand and gravel. 
Order modified to become effective on November 2, 1931, upon not 
less than 30 days’ notice. 

No. 23604, St. Louis Independent Package Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al., and cases grouped therewith. Cudahy Packing Co. permitted 
to intervene. 

Finance No. 8484, Northern Pacific et al. acquisition, and Finance 
No. 8666, C. M. St. P. & P. acquisition. Time fixed within said report 
within which C. M. St. P. & P. shall consummate trackage rights 
agreement therein referred to and file with Commission copy of any 
such agreement executed is extended to October 27, 1931. 

Finance No. 6807, Wabash bonds. Time within which the Wabash 
may pledge and repledge, from time to time, all or any part of 177,900 
shares of common stock of the Lehigh Valley, now owned or con- 
trolled by applicant, as collateral security for any note or notes that 
it may issue within the limitations of section 20a(9) of interstate 
commerce act, is extended from December 31, 1931, to and including 
June 30, 1933. 

Finance No. 8930, Wabash pledge of securities. 
dismissed upon applicant’s request. 

Finance No. 7377, New Orleans Public Belt Construction. Time 
prescribed in said certificate, as extended, within which the New 
Orleans Public Belt shall commence construction of extension of its 
line therein authorized, is further extended to January 1, 1932. 

No. 23094 (and Sub. 1), Alabama Rock Asphalt, Inc., vs. A. & S. 
et al. Order of June 25, further modified to become effective Novem- 
ber 2, upon statutory notice. 

No. 16750, National Poultry, Butter & Egg Association et al. vs. 
A. & R. et al. Chamber of Commerce of Fargo, N. D., permitted 
to intervene. 

No. 24568, Missouri Gravel Co. vs. C. B. & Q. Mississippi Lime & 
Material Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23074, Atlantic Terra Cotta Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. 

Order modified to become effective on December 3, 1931, upon 
less than 30 days’ notice instead of October 1. 

No. 23115, Egyptian Tie & Timber Co. vs. Mo.-Ill. et al. The order 
is modified to become effective on September 28, upon not less than 
5 days’ notice. 

No. 24458 (and Sub. 1 and 2), Schlesser Brothers vs. G. 
Montana Horse Products Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 24410, Sub. 1, Columbus Packing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
and No. 24410, Sub. 2, Cincinnati Chamber of Ccmmerce vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. Swift & Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 24546, Jacob Dold Packing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 


Application is 


et al. 
not 


M. et al. 


et al. Swift 





& Co. permitted to intervene. 
CHANGE IN DOCKET 
Hearing in Finance No. 3722, excess income of Erie & 


Michigan Ry. & Navigation Co., assigned for September 2, at 
Washington, D. C., before Examiner Bradford, was canceled and 
reassigned for September 22, at Washington, D. C. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





CENTRAL AND I. F. A. FOURTH SECTION 


Subject to conditions set forth in the report, the Commis- 
sion, by division 2, in Fourth Section Applications Nos. 2060 
and 2072, commodity rates between points in central territory, 
has granted authority to continue commodity rates between 
points in central territory and rates on lumber between points 
in Illinois freight association territory, without observing the 
long-and-short-haul provision of section 4 of the act. 

The ‘Commission said applicants sought “unlimited fourth 
section relief” to enable them to continue the present adjust- 
ments of commodity rates between points in central territory 
and rates on lumber and related articles between points in 
Illinois freight association territory. It said by a series of maps 
applicants showed in connection with each representative situa- 
tion (1) the grouping of origin and destination points by out- 
lining the groups; (2) direct routes from and to representative 
points; (3) representative departure routes of varying degrees 
of circuity, ranging from 3 to 70 per cent, inclusive, from and 
to the same points, and (4) the equidistant points on the latter 
routes. 


“The departures,” said the Commission, “result from the 
movement of traffic over circuitous routes from and to points 
in lower-rated groups through points in higher-rated groups. 
They occur principally at points of destination. In some in- 
stances the routes of movement are through trunk line territory 
with the higher rates applying at intermediate points in that 
territory. Applicants contend that relief is necessary to con- 
tinue the present rates, preserve existing group adjustments, 
and permit them to keep all routes open. The rates over direct 
routes conform to the long-and-short-haul clause.” 


The Commission said that with respect to the measure of 
relief which they sought, applicants pointed out that if the Com- 
mission should fix limitations based on a maximum degree of 
circuity it would necessitate the publication of specific routing 
between all points in individual carriers’ or agency tariffs, and 
this, they said, would entail enormous expense; render the de- 
termination of rates more difficult, thus imposing greater bur- 
dens on both carriers and shippers; and, in general, result in 
complex tariffs quite contrary to the Commission’s policy with 
respect to that matter. They emphasized in particular the cost 
of inserting routing in the tariffs, said the Commission. 

Representatives of the Chicago Board of Trade, Indianapolis 
Board of Trade, Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, Michigan Traffic 
League, Ohio State Industrial Traffic League and numerous 
other shippers’ organizations and large industries throughout 
the territory presented evidence at the hearing and unanimously 
supported the carriers’ application for relief, according to the 
report. They testified with respect to the importance of a rela- 
tive adjustment of rates between different producing points and 
the necessity for fourth section relief if such adjustment was to 
be maintained. They were opposed to any action which would 
disturb the competitive relationship or retard the efficient 
handling of the traffic and contended that unlimited relief, which 
would permit the continued use of all routes between competitive 
points, was of vital concern to both carriers and shippers, ac- 
cording to the report. The Commission said it was the general 
view of the shippers that any restriction in routing, which 
would be necessary in the event that relief was limited to 
certain routes, would tend to restrict competition and place an 
expensive burden upon them and the carriers. Shippers espe- 
cially interested in the movement of commodities which were 
frequently accorded reconsignment, diversion or transit privi- 
leges declared that restrictions in routing would be especially 
harmful to them, said the report. The shippers also pointed to 
the need of a choice of routes where it was necssary to make 
specified terminal deliveries. It was also pointed out, the report 
continued, that if relief was limited it would require the closing 
of a large number of routes or a reduction of the rates at inter- 
mediate points on the restricted routes, and that inasmuch as 
the latter alternative would result in a disruption of the groups 
in which the intermediate points were located, the carriers 
would be justified in closing those routes. The shippers urged 
that such action would deprive them of the use of many routes 
in periods of emergency, and that it was only then that unduly 
circuitous routes were used. They contendd that at such times 
such routes were clearly in the public interest because it might 
be impossible to effect delivery on the tracks of a particular 
carrier or industry unless they were available. The Commission 





said a similar contention was made in North Carolina Pine 
Association vs. A. C. L., 85 I. C. C. 270, 293, and that it there 
expressed the view that such considerations were not controlling 
and after calling attention to the requirement of the law that 
rates to or from the more distant points be reasonably com- 
pensatory, concluded that an affirmative showing establishing 
that fact was prerequisite to the granting of relief. 

The Commission said the shippers stated they were unable 
to suggest any practicable rule for limiting relief, but they 
asserted to make relief depend upon the circuity of the 
route was unsound. It said some of them suggested that the 
departures now in effect be allowed to continue unless it became 
necessary to limit the relief upon complaint made and a show- 
ing that the use of particular routes operated to the disad- 
vantage of the complaining industry or locality. 

The Commission said that applicants contended that the 
rates they desired to maintain over the indirect routes were 
reasonably compensatory. Referring to the fourth section, the 
Commission said that under no circumstances did it have au- 
thority to grant relief where it was not affirmatively shown 
that the rates sought to be applied over the circuitous routes 
were reasonably compensatory. In disposing of the case the 
Commission said: 


Generally speaking the great number of lines operating in this 
territory afford shippers the use of many routes in connection with 
which no departures occur. The relief herein granted will not restrict 
the use of a still greater number of routes. We have often found 
that the use of extremely circuitous routes results in wasteful trans- 
portation. The practice is especially objectionable where carriers 
have a network of lines such as that of applicants in this territory. 
Reasonable restrictions on routing are desirable in the interest of 
efficient operation. Revenues in Western District, 113 I. C. C. 3, 21. 
Brick and Clay Products in the South, 113 I. C. C. 380. We are not 
convinced that the relief prayed in connection with routes of greater 
=r than the maxima hereinafter set forth is necessary or desir- 
able. 

Applicants argue that inasmuch as the relief they seek is not 
based on the circuity of their routes the equidistant rule of the 
fourth section is not applicable. In this connection they introduced 
exhibits purporting to show that if relief is granted and they are 
required to observe that rule the entire group adjustment of rates 
will be disrupted. They, therefore, contend that it is impracticable 
to apply the rule. We sustained a similar contention in Class 
and Commodity Rates between Western Points, 104 I. C. C. 578, 589, 
and Commodity Rates on Lumber and Other Forest Products, 165 
I. C. C. 561. The record indicates that it will be impossible to main- 
tain the integrity of the existing groups if relief is made subject to 
that rule. As pointed out in the case last cited, to make the rates 
conform thereto would require a revision of the present rates upon 
substantially a distance basis. 


Applicants will be authorized, in all instances where their lines 
or routes operate from or to a lower rated group through a higher 
rated group, to continue and maintain rates on lumber and related 
articles, also other commodities (except coal, coke and iron ore), in 
carloads, between points in central territory which are grouped with 
respect to such traffic, the same as the rates contemporaneously in 
effect over other routes between the same points; and to maintain 
higher rates from and to intermediate points in said higher rated 
groups, provided, (1) That rates from or to said higher rated inter- 
mediate points shall not exceed rates in effect over other routes 
from or to points in said higher rated intermediate groups, (2) that 
the rates from or to said higher rated intermediate points shall not 
be increased except as hereafter may be authorized by us and shall 
not exceed the lowest combination of rates subject to the interstate 
commerce act, and (3) that such authority shall not apply: 

(a) Where the distance over the short line or route is 150 miles® 
or less and the longer line or route is more than 70 per cent circuitous; 

(b) Where the distance over the short line or route exceeds 150 
miles but does not exceed 1,000 miles and the longer line or route is 
more than 50 per cent circuitous; provided, however, that where the 
distance over the short line or route exceeds 150 miles and the distance 
over the longer line or route does not exceed 255 miles, relief will 
apply to such longer line or route even though the said longer line 
or route is more than 50 per cent circuitous; 

In applying the above limitations the distances from and to the 
key or base point in each of the respective groups may be used instead 
of distances from and to each point in said groups. 

Except as relief is authorized herein or granted by permanent 
outstanding orders, all other and further relief prayed by the above 
applications will be denied. 


HOCH-SMITH FURNITURE 


A revision of rates on furniture which will result in in- 
creases in certain instances if the carriers apply the maximum 
rates prescribed has been authorized by the Commission in a 
report written by Commissioner Lewis in No. 17000, rate struc- 
ture investigation, part 5, furniture, opinion No. 17020, 177 
I. GC. GC. 5-122. The order for the future is effective on or before 
February 25, 1932. 

Commissioner Lewis said the general investigation con- 
cerning furniture of the various kinds which the proceedings 
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embraced was set in motion by the order in No. 18323, investi- 
gation of rates on furniture, which in turn was assigned for 
hearing and disposition with the like issues grouped as part 5 
of the all-embracing investigation in No. 17000. Certain com- 
plaints and two suspension proceedings were assigned for hear- 
ing and disposition with the general investigation. Soon after 
the investigation was begun the principal furniture interests 
of the country organized the National Furniture Traffic Con- 
ference, the principal object of which was to assemble and 
present on behalf of the industry facts deemed pertinent to 
the inquiry, coupled with submission of various proposals, but 
without prejudice to the right of individual members to submit 
independently their particular needs and contentions. 

Referring to the Hoch-Smith resolution, Commissioner Lewis 
said that the furniture interests contended that the economic 
competitive, and financial conditions of the furniture industry 
should be the determinative factors in fixing the measure of 
rates within the zone of reasonableness, and that there was 
an existing depression in the business which warranted no 
increases and required many reductions. 

“All branches of the business,” said Commissioner Lewis, 
“advocate lower freight rates, on the theory that they would 
be able to sell more goods and be in better position to dis- 
tribute their goods over wider areas in competition with local 
manufacturers; but there is no proof, as distinguished from 
uncorroborated assertions, that unreasonable freight rates have 
been responsible for the present lack of prosperity, or that sales 
would be materially increased by prescription and establishment 
of rates on the low levels desired by the industry. 

The commissioner said that in Ann Arbor R. Co. vs. U. S., 
281 U. S. 658 (50 S. Ct. Rep. 444), the Supreme Court of the 
United States held that the Hoch-Smith resolution worked no 
change in section 1 of the interstate commerce act and did not 
purport to make unlawful any rate which tested by the act 
itself was a lawful one. Therefore, said he, even assuming that 
Congress might competently do so, it had not invested the 
Commission with power and authority to transfer distinctly 
commercial distribution handicaps to the carriers by prescrbing 
freight rates lower than those which would otherwise be just 
and reasonable for the particular character of traffic. 

The report also embraces No. 18323, investigation of rates 
on furniture; I. and S. No. 2828, metal furniture in central 
freight association territory; No. 18568, Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
et al. vs. Ann Arbor et al.; No. 19306, Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
et al. vs. A. & V. et al.; No. 20022, Mayer & Co. vs. Long Island 
et al., and I. and S. No. 3102, classification ratings on furniture 
frames; No. 21061, I. Addison, trading as Florida Mattress 
Factory, et al. vs. A. & R. et al.; No. 21118, Heywood-Waketield 
Co. et al. vs. C. M. & St. P. and receivers thereof; No. 22655, 
Rome Co., Inc., vs. A. & S. et al., and No. 23989, C. A. Bryant 
Co. va, A. TF. & S. FF. Ot a. 

The findings of the Commission follow: 


1. That the four carload formulas hereinbefore described, em- 
bodying graded minimum weights and graded ratings for respective 
application therewith, including the special furniture-mixture rule 
proposed for application in connection with one of the formulas, 
— the proposed 8,000-pound carload minimum, have not been justi- 
fied. 

2. That the intraterritorial and interterritorial commodity dis- 
tance scales for application to furniture in carloads, proposed by 
the Memphis furniture interests and hereinbefore described, are not 
shown to constitute maximum reasonable or lawfully related rates. 

3. That section 3 (b) of rule 34 of the consolidated classification 
is not shown to be unreasonable or otherwise unlawful as applied 
to furniture, and that the amendment thereof proposed by the Na- 
«tional Furniture Traffic Conference has not been justified. 

4. That the present less-than-carload ratings on corresponding 
articles of reed and fiber furniture and wooden furniture are not 
shown to be unduly prejudicial and preferential as alleged, in that 
it can not be determined from the record what particular articles or 
classes or articles, if any, of the two designated general kinds are of 
substantially equally average weights per cubic foot, similarly packed 
for shipment. 

5. That the rates applicable to less-than-carload shtpments of 
wooden desks and metal desks distinctively described in the chapter 
of this report concerning office furniture, all set up and similarly 
packed for shipment, from points of origin in Groups A, B, C, and D, 
as said groups are defined in Agent Toll’s westbound transcontinental 
tariff series Nos. 1 and 4, to points of destination in Pacific coast 
territory, are and for the future will be unduly prejudicial and pref- 
ferential to the extent that the rates per 100 pounds applicable to the 
wooden desks excéed or may exceed 150 per cent of the concurrent 
rates per 100 pounds applicable to the steel desks from and to the 
same points. 

6. That the proposed increases in ratings in the western and 
southern classifications, from third class to second class, on set-up 
chairs, stools, and settees, in carloads, minimum weight 10,000 pounds, 
aetined to rule 34 of the consolidated classification, have not been 
ustified. 

7. That maximum reasonable rates per 100 pounds and minimum 
weight for application to the interstate transportation of metal beds 
and springs and metal couch frames, knocked down or folded flat, 
in straight or mixed carloads, intraterritorially and interterritorially 
between points in official, southern, southwestern, and western trunk- 
line territories as hereinafter defined, are and for the future will be 
those approved therefor in the chapter of this report pertaining to 
those articles. 
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As to finding No 7, the finding in the body of the report 
referred to, follows: 


Our conclusion is that maximum reasonable carload rates on metal 
beds, springs, and couch frames, knocked down or folded flat, are 
and will be equal to 55 per cent within official territory, and are and 
will be equal to 50 per cent within southern, southwestern, and 
western trunk-line territories, respectively, of the corresponding ap- 
proved and constructive first-class rates respectively designated, or 
first-class rates corresponding to the lower class rates respectively 
prescribed or approved, in findings 12, 13, 14, and 15 hereinafter 
made, as said territories are defined in said findings, and between 
said territories are and will be equal to the above respective per- 
centages, according to the governing classifications, of the corre- 
sponding approved and constructive first-class rates designated, or 
first-class rates corresponding to the lower class rates respectively 
prescribed or approved, in findings 16, 17, 18, and 19 hereinafter 
made, all said rates prescribed or approved in this paragraph to be 
subject to a single carload minimum weight of 20,000 pounds, in 
turn subject to rule 34 of the classification. Findings in previous 
cases inconsistent herewith are hereby overruled. 


Findings Nos. 8 and 9 follow: 


8. That maximum reasonable less-than-carload ratings on set-up 
cedar chests, not nested, in the three major classifications, are and for 
the future will be one and one-half times first class. 


9. That maximum reasonable ratings and minimum weights for 
application to articles of laboratory furniture designated in the chapter 
of this report pertaining to that furniture, in straight carloads, in the 
official, southern, and western classifications, are and for the future 
will be those respectively approved therefor in that chapter. 


The finding referred to in No. 9 follows: 


Upon the evidence afforded by the record, particularly the weights 
per cubic foot, values per pound, and applicable carload minimum 
weights, set out in the foregiing table, we conclude that maximum 
reasonable ratings on the several articles below named, as described 
in that table, in straight carloads, subject to those respective minima, 
in turn subject to rule 34, are and will be the percentages of first 
elass stated in the three columns below for the official, southern, 
and western classifications as indicated by the respective captions. 
We reach no conclusion concerning the wallcases or the knocked- 


down manual-training benches. ’ 
Official Southern Western 


Domestic science or school laboratory tables 
drawing tables or desks, metallic or 
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Finding No. 10 follows: 


10. That maximum reasonable rates per 100 pounds and minimum 
weight for application to the interstate transportation of theater 
chairs, in carloads, intraterritorially and interterritorially between 
points in official, southern, southwestern, and western trunk-line ter- 
ritories as hereinafter defined, are and for the future will be those 
approved therefor in the chapter of this report pertaining to the 
complaint in No. 19306 and to theater chairs generally. 


The finding referred to in No. 10 follows: 


With respect to the chairs as embraced by the general investiga- 
tion, giving consideration to the above-indicated value per pound, 
the indicated loading possibilities, and the carload basic minimum 
accorded to them, we conclude that maximum reasonable rates thereon 
are and will be equal to 65 per cent within official territory, and are 
and will be equal to 60 per cent within southern, southwestern, and 
western trunk-line territories, respectively, of the corresponding ap- 
proved and constructive first-class rates respectively designated or 
first-class rates corresponding to the lower class rates respectively 
prescribed or approved, in findings 12, 13, 14, and 15 hereinafter made, 
as said territories are defined in said findings, and between said 
territories are and will be equal to the above respective percentages, 
aceording to the governing classifications, of the corresponding 
approved and constructive first-class rates designated, or first-class 
rates correspondirg to the lower class rates respectively prescribed 
or approved, in findings 16, 17, 18, and 19 hereinafter made, all said 
rates prescribed or approved in this paragraph to be subject to a 
earload minimum weight of 16,000 pounds, in turn subject to rule 34 
of the classification. 


Our further conclusion is that the rates assailed in the complaint 
are not shown to have been unreasonable as applied to the various 
shipments, but that they are and will be unreasonable in such cases as, 
and to the extent that, they may exceed those next above approved 
as maxima for application from and to the same points. The com- 
paint (No. 19306) will be dismissed. 


Continuing, the findings of the Commission are: 


11. That the present ratings of third class, carload minimum 
weight 12,000 pounds, subject to rule 34, in the three major classifica- 
tions, applicable to kitchen cabinets in straight carloads, are not shown 
to be unreasonable. or otherwise unlawful. 


12. That the second-class rates prescribed or approved in Eastern 
Class Rate Investigation, 164 I. C. C. 314, 171 I. C. C. 481, are and 
for the future will be maximum reasonable rates per 100 pounds 
for application to the interstate transportation, between points in 
official territory embraced in that proceeding, in carloads, of furni- 
ture rated second class in the official classification, subject to respec- 
tive carload minimum weights of 10,000 and 12,000 pounds, in turn 
subject to rule 34 of the consolidated classification; and that maxi- 
mum reasonable rates per 100 pounds for application to the like 
transportation of said traffic between points on the Southern Rail- 
way in northern Virginia, viz, Lynchburg, Burkeville, and points 
respectively north thereof, and between said points and other points 
in said official territory, are and for the future will be those made 
upon the same respective levels as the second-class rates prescribed 
or approved in said proceeding for application from and to points 
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on other railways contiguous to said Southern Railway points to 
and from said other points in said official territory. 

13. That the respective third-class rates prescribed or approved 
in Western Trunk Line Class Rates, 164 I. C. C. 1, 173 I. C. C. 637, 
are and for the future will be maximum reasonable rates per 100 
pounds for application to the interstate transportation, between 
points in western trunk-line territory as defined in that proceeding, 
in carloads, of furniture rated third class in the western classification, 
subject to a carload minimum weight of 12,000 pounds, in turn sub- 
ject to rule 34 of the consolidated classification; and that rates equal 
to 77.5 pe cent of the corresponding first-class rates prescribed or 
approved in said proceeding for application betweeen points in said 
territory are and for the future will be maximum reasonable rates 
per 100 pounds for application to the interstate transportation, be- 
tween said points, in carloads, of furniture rated second class in the 
western classification, subject to a carload minimum weight of 10,000 
pounds, in turn subject to rule 34 of the consolidated classification. 

14, That the respective third-class rates in effect within and be- 
tween the southwest and Texas and Oklahoma differential terri- 
tories as defined in Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 123 I. C. C. 203, 
and supplemented reports therein, are and for the future will be 
maximum reasonable rates per 100 pounds for application to the 
interstate transportation, between points in those territories, in car- 
loads, of furniture rated third class in the western classification, 
subject to a carload minimum weight of 12,000 pounds, in turn sub- 
ject to rule 34 of the consolidated classification; and that rates equal 
to 77.5 per cent of the corresponding first-class rates are and for 
the future will be maximum reasonable rates per 100 pounds for 
application to the interstate transportation, between points in said 
territories, in carloads, of furniture rated second class in the western 
classification, subject to a carload minimum weight of 10,000 pounds, 
in turn subject to rule 34 of the consolidated classification. 


15. That the respective third-class rates in effect within southern 
territory as defined in Southern Class Rate Investigation, supra, 
are and for the future will be maximum reasonable rates per 100 
pounds for application to the interstate transportation, between 
points in that territory, in carloads, of furniture rated third class 
in the southern classification, subject to a carload minimum weight of 
12,000 pounds, in turn subject ot rule 34 of the consolidated classifi- 
cation; and that rates equal to 77.5 per cent of the corresponding 
first-class rates are and for the future will be maximum reasonable 
rates per 100 pounds for application to the interstate transportation, 
between points in said territory, in carloads, of furniture rated 
second class in the southern classification, subject to a carload mini- 
mum weight of 10,000 pounds, in turn subject to rule 34 of the 
consolidated classification. 


16. That the third-class rates in effect between points in said 
southern territory and points in said official territory are and for 
the future will be maximum reasonable rates per 100 pounds for 
application to the interstate transportation, between said points, 
in caloads, of furniture rated third class in the southern classifica- 
tion, subject to a carload minimum weight of 12,000 pounds, in turn 
subject to rule 34 of the consolidated classification; and that rates 
equal to 77.5 per cent of the corresponding first-class rates are and 
for the future will be maximum reasonable rates per 100 pounds for 
application to the interstate transportation, between said points, in 
carloads, of furniture rated second class in the southern classification, 
subject to a carload minimum weight of 10,000 pounds, in turn sub- 
ject to rule 34 of the consolidated classification; except that between 
points in Virginia and North Carolina and points in central and 
trunk-line territories not provided with rates in Southern Class 
Rate Investigation or in Eastern Class Rate Investigation, supra, and 
until such rates shall be otherwise prescribed or approved by this 
commission, maximum reasonable rates per 100 pounds for applica- 
tion to the interstate transportation of the said traffic are and for 
the future will be those made 70 per cent and 77.5 per cent, as above 
respectively provided, of constructive first-class rates determined 
by combining the first-class rates (local, not proportional) applying 
to traffic between such Virginia and North Carolina points and the 
following Virginia cities, viz., Roanoke, Lynchburg, Norfolk, and 
Richmond, with first-class arbitraries determined by applying the 
differentials set forth in Appendix Q-1 to the third supplemental 
report in Southern Class Rate Investigation, 128 I. C. C. 567, in the 
manner therein provided, to the respective distances between said 
Virginia cities and said points in central and trunk-line territories, 
computed as provided in modified finding 14 in the second supple- 
mental report in said latter proceeding, 113 I. C. C. 200, subject to 
the above respective carload minimum weights: Provided, That 
maximum reasonable rates approved in this paragraph will be, in 
each instance where otherwise the interterritorial rate would be 
lower, equal to the highest rate approved in finding 12 hereinabove 
for application between points in said official territory and directly 
intermediate Ohio River and Virginia city gateways named in Notes 
1 and 2 on page 601 of said third supplemental report over routes, 
operating through such gateways, between said official territory 
points and said southern territory points not exceeding in length 
115 per cent of the length of the shortest of said routes between 
said points. : 

17. That the third-class rates prescribed or approved in Western 
Trunk Line Class Rates, supra, are and for the future will be maxi- 
mum reasonable rates per 100 pounds for application to the inter- 
state transportation, between points in said western trunk-line terri- 
tory and points in said official territory, in carloads, of furniture 
rated third class in the western classification, subject to a carload 
minimum weight of 12,000 pounds, in turn subject to rule 34 of the 
consolidated classification; and that rates equal to 77.5 per cent of 
the corresponding first-class rates are and for the future will be 
maximum reasonable rates per 100 pounds for application to the 
interstate transportation, between said points, in carloads, of fur- 
niture rated second class in the western classification, subject to a 
carload minimum weight of 10,000 pounds, in turn subject to rule 
34 of the consolidated classification: Provided, That maximum rea- 
sonable rates approved in this paragraph will be in each instance 
where otherwise the interterritorial rate would be lower, equal to 
the highest rate approved in finding 12 hereinabove for application 
between the same point or points in said official territory and directly 
intermediate points on the eastern boundary of western trunk-line 
Zone I as defined in finding 5, on page 200, of the first report in 
the proceeding next above cited, over routes, operating through such 
boundary points, between said official territory points and said west- 
ern trunk-line territory points not exceeding in length 115 per cent 
of the length of the shortest of said routes between said points. 

18. That the respective third-class rates in effect between points 
in southwestern territory, including Texas and Oklahoma differential 
territories, on the one hand, and Missouri River cities, southwestern 
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gateways, and points in Kansas-Missouri territory and in defined 
territories, on the other hand, all as defined in Consolidated South- 
western Cases, supra, are and for the future will be maximum reason- 
able rates per 100 pounds for application to the interstate transporta- 
tion, between said points, in carloads, of furniture rated third class 
in the western classification, subject to a carload minimum weight 
of 12,000 pounds, in turn subject to rule 34 of the consolidated 
classification; and that rates equal to 77.5 per cent of the correspond- 
ing first-class rates are and for the future will be maximum reason- 
able rates per 100 pounds for application to the interstate trans- 
portation, between said points, in carloads, of furniture rated second 
class in the western classification, subject to a carload minimum 
weight of 10,000 pounds, in turn subject to rule 34 of the consoli- 
dated classification: Provided, That maximum reasonable rates to 
and from points in said official territory approved in this para- 
graph will be, in each instance where otherwise the interterritorial 
rate would be lower, equal to the rate approved in finding 12 here- 
inabove for application between the same point or points in said 
official territory and St. Louis, Mo., or Cairo, Ill., whichever of 
the latter two is the higher. 

19. That, in the absence of prescribed or approved single-factor 
through rates, maximum reasonable rates per 100 pounds for appli- 
cation to the interstate transportation, between points in said south- 
ern territory and points in said western trunk-line territory, in 
carloads, of furniture rated third class in the southern classification, 
subject to a carload minimum weight of 12,000 pounds, in turn subject 
to rule 34 of the consolidated classification, over routes through St. 
Louis, Mo., and gateways north and east thereof, are and for the 
future will be equal to 70 per cent of constructive through first-class 
rates determined by combining the southern territory first-class rates 
for the hauls within that territory with the appropriate scales of 
first-class differentials set forth in Appendix Q-1 to the aforesaid 
third supplemental report in Southern Class Rate Investigation, 
supra, extended, at the rates of progression provided therein for 
distances beyond 1,000 miles, to embrace the hauls beyond said 
southern territory, applied as provided in said Appendix Q-1, plus 
the Zone II and Zone III first-class differentials provided in Western 
Trunk Line Class Rates, supra, for the hauls within Zones II and III 
to and from points in those respective zones as defined in said latter 
proceeding; that such maximum reasonable rates for application to 
such transportation over routes through gateways south of St. Louis, 
Mo., are and for the future will be rates equal to 70 per cent of 
constructive through first-class rates determined by application, to 
the short-line distances between the points in said southern territory 
and the points in said western trunk-line territory, of the Zone II 
first-class scale prescribed in said proceedings next above cited, plus 
the Zone III first-class arbitraries for hauls within that zone as 
prescribed and defined in said proceeding and for intermediate hauls 
within the aforesaid southwestern territory; and that maximum rea- 
sonable corresponding rates per 100 pounds for application to the in- 
terstate transportation, between said southern and said western trunk- 
line points, in carloads, of furniture rated second class in the southern 
classification, subject to a carload minimum weight of 10,000 pounds, 
in turn subject to rule 34 of the consolidated classification, are and for 
the future will be rates equal to 77.5 per cent of constructive first- 
class rates between said points determined as above respectively 
provided in this paragraph: Provided, That the lowest aggregate of 
the intermediate rates severally approved in the findings herein, 
respectively applicable and concurrently in effect over the same routes 
between the said points, shall be observed as maxima: Provided 
further, That maximum reasonable rates approved in this paragraph 
will be, in each instance where either foregoing interterritorial basis 
would produce a lower rate, equal to the highest rate approved in 
finding 15 hereinabove for application between points in said southern 
territory and directly intermediate points on the eastern boundary of 
western trunk-line Zone I, defined as aforesaid, over routes, operating 
through such boundary points, between said southern and_ said 
western trunk-line territory points not exceeding in length 115 per 
cent of the length of the shortest of said routes between said points: 
And provided further, That between Memphis, Tenn., and Kansas 
City, Mo., between which points class rates have not been prescribed 
or approved in the general class-rate investigations hereinbefore cited, 
maximum reasonable rates per 100 pounds for application to the 
transportation of the said traffic will be rates equal to 70 per cent and 
77.5 per cent, as above respectively provided, of the first-class rate 
prescribed in Consolidated Southwestern Cases, supra, Appendix 11, 
section 4, for application between Memphis and Group 207. 

20. That maximum reasonable ratings and minimum weight for 
application to the articles of metal household furniture named and 
designated in the subchapter of this report pertaining to household 
furniture, embraced by the chapter pertaining to maximum reason- 
able carload rates, in straight or mixed carloads as therein provided, 
in the official, southern, and western classifications, are and for the 
future will be those respectively approved therefor in that sub- 
chapter. 


The finding in the body of the report referred to in No. 20 
follows: 


We conclude that maximum reasonable ratings on the following 
articles of metal household furniture, viz, desks, chiffoniers, chif- 
forobes, chifforettes, dressers, vanity dressers or tables, and similar 
case goods, baggage stands, chairs, day beds, cots and couches, and 
knocked-down cradies and cribs, in straight or mixed carloads, and 
on metal tables in mixed carloads with one or more of the foregoing 
articles, are and will be 55, 50 and 50 per cent of first class in the 
official, southern, and western classifications, respectively, minimum 
weight 20,000 pounds, subject to rule 34. 

We can not upon this record prescribe or approve a change in the 
present ratings or minimum applicable to metal tables in straight 
carloads, with their low weight per cubic foot, or determine maxi- 
mum reasonable ratings for articles of metal household furniture 
other than the foregoing. 


- The findings continue as follows: 


21. That maximum reasonable ratings and carload minimum 
weights for application to the interstate transportation of mixed- 
carload shipments of mattresses and metal bed-room furniture are 
and for the future will be in each case the highest minimum weight 
provided for any article in the mixture and the rating applicable to 
that article in straight carloads. 

22. That, except as to such furniture articles as may be shown 
to possess specially differentiating transportation characteristics, 
maximum reasonable less-than-carload ratings, in the three major 
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classifications, for application to articles of furniture named or 
designated as such in the several items in the consolidated classifica- 
tion, having individual values not less than 15 cents per pound or 
more than 25 cents per pound as packed for shipment, are and for 
the future will be those which substantially conform to the table 
of grouped weights per cubic foot and related ratings in numbered 
classes and multiples of first class approved in the chapter of this 
report pertaining to such ratings. 


The preceding finding refers to that part of the report 


dealing with maximum reasonable less-than-carload ratings 
wherein the Commission says: 

In the Parlor Frame Mfrs. Asso. case, supra, (93 LL ©. ©. Ges; 
118 I. C. C. 154) we prescribed two and one-half times first class for 


chair and lounge frames, having an average ‘“‘crated’’ weight of 2 
pounds per cubic foot and a corresponding value of 13 cents per 
pound, and in the ratings took into account the unfinished state of 
the articles. The table used by the carriers in connection with their 
less-than-carload proposals for furniture in the consolidated classifi- 
eation case and set out in the report in the Indiana case, 92 I. C. C. 
83, hereinbefore mentioned, commenced with 3 pounds and less, to be 
rated three times first class. The latter grouping is evidently fair 
and appropriate. It and the successive groupings should be so ar- 
ranged as to provide, in harmony with a principle applied in other 
connections, for progressive increases in revenues per unit of space 
as the weights of furniture articles so increase. This will be accom- 
plished by the following table of weights per cubic foot and related 
ratings: 


FCO LTR CCT COE eT 3 times first. 
Over 3 pounds and including 3.75 pounds......... 2% times first. 
Over 3.75 pounds and including 4.75 pounds........ 2 times first. 
Over 4.75 pounds and including 5.75 pounds........ 1% times first. 
Over 5.75 pounds and including 7.25 pounds........ 1% times first. 
Over 7.25 pounds and including 9.50 pounds........ 1% times first. 
Over 9.50 pounds and including 12.50 pounds...... First. 

CP Ce, MINS 6 bib ened doi ects basse ss saneeseae Second. 


The ratings in the foregoing table are to be applied to average 
weights per cubic foot of the furniture articles in the several classi- 
fication items as the articles are in fact packed for shipment and 
shipped. Incidentally, this will provide a virtually definite rule for 
differentiation of ratings for the articles when boxed or crated and 
when wrapped for shipment, in cases in which wrapped articles may 
safely be transported. As to the heavier and sturdier articles the 
inclusion or omission of crating will make little or no difference in 
the weight per cubic foot, but as to the lighter and more fragile 
pieces, which need the protection a container gives, crating will 
generally operate to increase the weight per cubic foot sufficiently 
to call for a lower rating under the table. In cases in which wrap- 
ping does not provide adequate protection the particular articles 
should not be accepted for transportation unless boxed or crated. 

We conclude that, except as to such articles as may be shown to 
possess specially differentiating transportation characteristics, maxi- 
mum reasonable less-than-carload ratings in the three major classi- 
fications on the various furniture articles which are within a range 
in values of from 15 to 25 cents, inclusive, per pound as packed for 
shipment are and will be those which substantially conform to the 
next foregoing table. As to other furniture articles there is no evi- 
dence of record by which such ratings can be determined. Ratings 
lower than maxima and to which the carriers and the shippers con- 
cerned agree may be established, without prejudice to such further 
consideration as occasion hereafter may require. 


The findings continue: 


23. That the proposed increased carload and less-than-carload 
ratings on furniture frames in the southern and western classifica- 
tions, designated in the chapter of this report under the caption “I. 
and S. No. 3102,”’ have not been justified, except so far as the pro- 
posed less-than-carload ratings may not exceed those which substan- 
tially conform to the table designated in the next preceding finding 
for determination of maximum reasonable less-than-carload ratings 
on articles of furniture. The suspended schedules will be ordered 
canceled, without prejudice, and the proceeding will be discontinued. 

24. That the proposed cancellation of present carload commodity 
rates on metal household furniture transported between points in 
central territory has been justified. The suspension will be vacated 
and the proceeding will be discontinued. 

25. That the rates charged on numerous carload shipments of 
theater chairs from Chicago, Ill., to destinations in Oklahoma and 
Texas are not shown to have been unreasonable as applied to the 
various shipments, but that they are and for the future will be 
unreasonable in such cases as, and to the extent that, they may exceed 
the rates prescribed or approved in the above finding 10 for applica- 
tion from and to the same points. 

26. That the carload minimum of 12,000 pounds, subject to rule 
34 of the consolidated classification, applicable to upholstered sofas 
with wood frames, in straight carloads or in mixed carloads with set- 
up chairs, from Long Island City, N. Y., to Washington, D. C., is 
not shown to have been or to be unreasonable. 

27. That the carload rates on furniture from Mississippi and Ohio 
River crossings and points related thereto, and combinations on those 
crossings, to Tampa, Fla., are not shown to have been unreasonable 
but to have been and to be unduly prejudicial in their relations to 
the relatively lower corresponding rates to Jacksonville, Fla. Pecuniary 
damage is not proved, and maximum reasonable and nonprejudicial 
and nonpreferential rates for the future are above prescribed. 

28. That the rate charged on a carload shipment of fiber furni- 


ture, in February, 1926, from Menominee, Mich., to St. Paul, Minn., 
is not shown to have been unreasonable. 
Orders dismissing the complaints in Nos. 18568, 19306, 20022, 


21061, and 21118 and otherwise giving effect to the foregoing findings 
will be entered. 


As to metal office furniture, the Commission said the 
absence of evidence of average loadings made it impracticable 
to determine just and reasonable minima for the several arti- 
cles, and added: 


It is apparent that some readjustment of the ratings in one or 
another of the classifications ought to be made, and that, if the 
some of the minima 
and 


exhibited weights per cubic foot are correct, 
also should 


be changed. We can not prescribe such ratings 
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minima on this record. But in the light of such evidence as we 
have, particularly the weights per cubic foot and values per pound, 
and considering the desirability of enabling the several articles to 
move freely in mixed carloads, we suggest that straight-carload 
ratings and minima below tabulated would seem to be appropriate. 
If adopted the minima should be made subject to rule 34, and mix- 
tures should be governed by the general furniture-mixture rules. 

If practicable, so-called metal office tables should be appropriately 
differentiated from the night, bedroom, and other metal tables used 
for household purposes. Otherwise, all probably should be rated 
alike, based upon average factors for the entire line. 


Metal articles Official Southern Western Minima 
Desks: 

Pe Wh. lon dhs t seesaw esas 55 50 50 20,000 

MMOEROG GOWN 6.0055 scccnaee 50 45 45 30,000 
Sectional bookcases, set up...... 55 50 50 20,000 
Filing cabinets: 

rere ror ee 55 50 50 20,000 

TEMOCHOR GOWER 2 .occccccvcccs 50 45 45 30,000 
Storage cabinets: 

Set up, without glass........ 70 65 65 16,000 

Knocked down, without glass 45 40 40 36,000 
Tables, knocked down........... 50 45 45 30,000 


The Commission said the record did not contain the evi- 
dence necessary to a determination of maximum reasonable 
carload ratings or rates on camp or church furniture or furni- 
ture of other kinds than those to which conclusions were 
reached, or to a determination of such ratings or rates for ap- 
plication to furniture of any kind to, from, or within intermoun- 
tain and Pacific coast territories. Concerning the complaint in 
No. 23989, which brought in issue certain rates on pupils’ school 
desks or seats and on theater chairs, in straight and mixed 
carloads, the Commission said it could be said only that while 
maximum reasonable rates on the chairs were determined, the 
record contained nothing upon which to make any finding re- 
specting the desks or seats in either straight or mixed carloads. 


As to No. 18568 and reed and fiber furniture generally, the 
Commission says: 


While the record does not enable us to designate the particular 
articles or classes of articles for the purpose, we conclude that as to 
those of reed or fiber shipped in less-than-carload lots which fairly 
equal in average weights per cubic foot the averages of the corre- 
sponding articles or classes of wooden furniture it is and will be 
unduly prejudicial and preferential to impose upon the former arti- 
eles or classes higher ratings than are imposed upon the later. Also, 
while the record does not contain evidence which would support a 
finding that wrapped reed and fiber finished articles should take no 
higher less-than-carload ratings than are applied to the same articles 
when boxed or crated for shipment, we conclude that it is and will be 
unduly prejudicial and preferential to apply such higher ratings in 
cases in which they are not similarly applied to corresponding 
wooden articles. Because we are unable to make definite findings 
as to particular articles or classes we shall dismiss the complaint, 
but we shall expect the defendants and respondents to correct 
promptly such cases of undue prejudice and preference aS may exist. 


Commissioner Eastman, concurring in part, questioned 
whether the policy adopted by the majority with respect to less- 
than-carload shipments was well considered. He believed that 
the subject of less-than-carload rates and ratings seemed to call 
for further and more practical consideration than it had yet had. 
He also commented on the fact that the Commission prescribed 
lower ratings in southern and western territories than in official 
territory and added: 


This would be eminently appropriate if we were dealing with a 
low-grade, heavy-loading commodity, but it is of much more doubtful 
propriety in the case of a commodity like furniture. Certainly, the 
southern and western producers are being given the benefit of the 
doubt in this respect. It follows, I believe, that when they are per- 
mitted to ship into official territory at third-class rates, while produc- 
ers in the latter-territory are charged second-class rates, the southern 
and western producers are being treated as liberally as they ought to 
be treated. Under such circumstances, it will be difficult to justify 
the publication and maintenance from these outside territories into 
official territory of commodity rates lower than third class. This is a 
question which apparently we may be called upon to face a little 
later, and, without wholly prejudging it, I think these comments 
are in order. 


Commissioners Aitchison, Tate and Lee did not participate 
in the disposition of the cases, according to the report. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Enameled-Iron Table Tops 
No. 24084, L. B. Ramsdell Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al. By division 
2. Reparation of $63.25, with interest, awarded on finding rate, 
enameled-iron table tops, Cleveland, O., to Gardner, Mass., un- 
reasonable to the extent it exceeded the fifth class rate of 43 
cents. 


Lumber 
No. 24114, J. N. Brownlee vs. Southern. By division 2. Dis- 
missed. Lumber, Brownlee’s Spur, Ala., to Mobile, Ala., not 


shown to have moved in interstate or foreign commerce. 


Petroleum Reparation 


No. 20145, interstate rates on petroleum products to points 
in Colorado and Utah. By Commissioner Eastman. Supple- 














September 5, 1931 


mental report on further consideration modifying findings in 
the original report, 167 I. C. C. 131, with respect to reasonable- 
ness of rates on past shipments covered by complaint in No. 
16544, by adding to the table on page 152 of the original report 
a table setting forth rates from Tulsa, Okla., to Glenwood 
Springs, Rifle, Grand Junction, Delta, Montrose and Monte Vista, 
Colo.; from Augusta, Kan., to Glenwood Springs, Rifle and Grand 
Junction, Colo., and from Fort Worth, Tex., to Glenwood Springs, 
Rifle, Grand Junction and Hotchkiss, Colo. Complainant di- 
rected to submit Rule V statements in accordance with the 
original findings as modified. Commissioners Mahaffie and Por- 
ter dissented. 


Wool in Grease 
No. 23620, Swift & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By division 
4. Dismissed. Rates, wool, in grease, in bales, St. Joseph, Mo., 


to certain destinations in eastern trunk line and New England 
territories, not unreasonable. 


Bituminous Coal 


No. 23669, Standard Fuel & Supply Co. et al vs. N. & W. 
By division 3. Dismissed. Rates, bituminous coal, Pocahontas, 
Tug River, and Thacker coal districts in West Virginia and from 
Clinch Valley districts Nos. 1 and 2 in Virginia to Bluefield, 
W. Va., not unreasonable. 


Gasoline 
No. 23767, C. V. Hallenbeck et al. vs. D. & R. G. W. et al. 
By division 3. Reparation awarded on finding rates, gasoline, 
Cushing and Okmulgee, Okla., to Rifle, Colo., unreasonable to 
extent they exceeded 78 cents. 


Scrap Woodpulp Board 


No. 23830, Endicott-Johnson Corporation vs. Erie et al. By 
division 4. Rate, scrap woodpulp board, St. Louis, Mo., to 
Johnson City, N. Y., was, is and for the future will be, unrea- 
sonable to extent it exceeded, exceeds or may exceed 90 per cent 
of the contemporaneous sixth class rate, minimum 30,000 pounds, 
Reparation awarded. Order for future effective on or before 
December 1. 

Radio Receiving Sets 

No. 23920, United Electric Supply Co. et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. By division 4. Dismissed. Rates, radio receiving 
sets, Chicago and Galewood, Ill., and Cumminsville, O., to Salt 
Lake City, Utah, not unreasonable. 


Ground Peanut Hulls 

No. 23916, Apache Powder Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By 
division 3. Rate, ground peanut hulls, Hugo, Okla., to Curtiss, 
Ariz., inapplicable; applicable rate 95 cents. Applicable rates 
were, are and for the future will be unreasonable to extent they 
exceeded, exceed or may exceed 48 cents from Hugo; 47 cents 
from Durant, Okla.; and 43 cents from Dublin, Tex., to Curtiss, 
Ariz., minimum 40,000 pounds. Reparation of $1,279.08, with 
interest, awarded. Order for future effective on or before De- 
cember 1. 


Steel Reinforcing Bars 
No. 23926, Engineering Sales Co. vs. G. N. By division 4. 
Dismissed. Carload rate, steel reinforcing bars, Minnesota 


Transfer, Minn., to Minot, N. D., not unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. 


Crushed Stone 


No. 24506, L. G. Everist, Inc., vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et al. 
By division 4. Reparation awarded on finding rate, crushed 
stone, Dell Rapids, S. D., to Burlington, Ia., unreasonable to ex- 
tent it exceeded 12 cents. 


Glue Stock 
No. 24183, Eagle-Ottawa Leather Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 


By division 3. Dismissed. Rates, glue stock, Grand Haven 
and Whitehall, Mich., to Carrollville, Wis., not unreasonable. 


Lumber 


No. 24131, Egbert-Hay-Forbes Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al. By 
division 4. Reparation of $82.45, with interest, awarded on 
finding defendants’ failure to apply the same rate from Goshen, 
Ind., to Saginaw, Mich., on lumber, as was contemporaneously 
in effect from Chicago, was unreasonable. 


Cotton Card Strippings 


No. 24022, American Cotton Waste & Linter Exchange et 
al. vs. B. & M. et al. By division 3. Rates sought to be col- 
lected on less-than-carload shipments of cotton card strippings 
mixed with flax waste from Tucapau, S. C., to Springfield and 
Boston, Mass., Providence, R. I., Philadelphia, Pa., and Grand 
Rapids, Mich., applicable and not unreasonable. Rate sought 
to be collected on carload shipment of like traffic from Tuca- 
pau to Philadelphia found applicable but was, is and for the 
future will be unreasonable to the extent it exceeded, exceeds 
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or may exceed 57 cents, minimum 24,000 pounds; that the ap- 
plicable carload rates from and to the other points considered 
are and for the future will be unreasonable to the extent that 
they exceed or may exceed 65 cents to Springfield, Boston and 
Providence, and 70 cents to Grand Rapids, minimum 24,000 
pounds. Order for future effective on or before December 1. 
Reparation on carload shipment to Philadelphia denied for want 
of proof but defendants may waive collection of undercharges 
on that shipment. 
Apples 

No. 23955, Kimball Fruit Co., Inc., vs. W. M. et al. By 
division 4. Reparation of $504.92, with interest, awarded on 
finding shipments of apples, Pearre, Md., stored in transit at 
Waynesboro, Pa., and reshipped to New York, N. Y., for export, 
misrouted by Western Maryland. Applicable rates, 33 cents 
plus 6.5 cents for storage. 


Bananas and Coconuts 


No. 23307, Grovier-Starr Produce Co. et al. vs. A. & L. M. 
et al., embracing also No. 23917, The W. O. Anderson Commis- 
sion Co. et al. vs. A. & L. M. et al. By division 3. Rates on 
bananas and coconuts, in straight or mixed carloads, from gulf 
ports and Mexican border points to destinations in Kansas, 
found not unreasonable in the past, but unreasonable for the 
future. Order, effective on or before December 1, requires 
establishment of rates which shall not exceed 45 per cent of 
the respective contemporaneous first class rates from origin 
points. 

Paperstock Board, Etc. 

No. 23448, West Dudley Paper Co. vs.'N. Y. N. H. & H. 
By Division 4. Complainant entitled to reparation on finding 
that sixth class rates charged on paperstock board and wood- 
pulp board, from West Dudley, Mass., over an interstate route 
to Chelsea, Mass., and from West Dudley to Pawtucket, R. L, 
were unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 13.5 cents to 
Chelsea and 12 cents to Pawtucket. Commissioner Mahaffie 
noted a dissent. 

Oil Well Supplies 

No. 23880, J. S. Cosden, Inc., et al. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et 
al. By division 2. Rates of $1.855 charged on wrought iron pipe 
from Red Elm, S. D., to Pettus, Tex., and from Faith, S. D., to 
Judkins, Tex., inapplicable; applicable rates, $1.51 and $1.68, 
respectively; rate of $2.035 charged on oil well supplies from 
Faith to Pettus, inapplicable; applicable rate, $2.07. Collection 
of outstanding undercharge may be waived. Applicable rates 
unreasonable to extent they exceeded, on pipe, 35 per cent and 
on oil well supplies, 48 per cent of the first class rates and dif- 
ferentials prescribed in appendix H of Western Trunk Line 
Class Rates, 164 I. C. C. 1, extended at the rate of progression 
used in the last 500 miles of that scale, minimum 36,000 pounds, 
the distances to be computed in accordance with the formula 
used in Sinclair Crude Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., 168 I. C. C. 
449, the portion of the movement in southwestern territory to 
be considered in being in zone III, plus the differential provided 
for the movement in Texas differential territory as set forth in 
appendix 18 of the Southwestern cases. Complainants entitled 
to reparation. 

Lumber 


No. 24033, C. G. Duffee, doing business as Duffee Lumber 
Company, vs. C. of G. et al. By division 2. Reparation of $12.72, 
with interest, awarded on finding carload of yellow pine lumber, 
Dadeville, Ala., to Montgomery, W. Va., misrouted by Central 
of Georgia. Applicable rate over route shipment should have 
moved, 45.5 cents. 

Soya Beans 


No. 24094, O. M. Scott & Sons Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. 
By division 2. Dismissed. Rates, soya beans, Seaford, Broad- 
kill, Georgetown and Wilmington, Del., to Marysville, O., not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. .“Findings without preju- 
dice to any different conclusions which may be reached when 
the rates on grain, seed, and beans, in official territory, are 
considered in No. 17000. 

Gasoline 


No. 23719, R. H. Delno vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By division 
2. Dismissed. Rate, gasoline, Amarillo, Tex., to El Centro, 
Calif., not unreasonable. Commissioner Eastman dissented. 


Scrap Iron and Steel 


No. 24053, Mansbach Scrap Iron Co. vs. C. & O. et al. By 
division 2. Rates, scrap iron and steel, Gay, W. Va., to Ash- 
land, Ky., and Portsmouth and New Boston, O., were not un- 
reasonable or unduly prejudicial, but are and for the future 
will be unreasonable to the extent that they exceed or may 
exceed rates a ton of 2,240 pounds made on the hasis of 70 
per cent of the basic scale of rates prescribed in Iron and Steel 
Articles, 155 I. C. C. 517, as set forth in appendix F thereto, 
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applied in the manner therein indicated, plus 22 cents. Order 
for future effective on or before December 3. Commissioner 


Eastman, concurring in part, favored award of reparation. 


Petroleum Products 

No. 22206, Penn Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., embracing 
also 53 sub-numbers thereunder; No. 22222, Refiners’ Oil Co. 
vs. A. C. & Y. et al., and a sub-number thereunder; No. 22522, 
Shaeffer Oil Co. vs. M. K. T. et al., and 24 sub-numbers there- 
under. By division 3. Rates, petroleum products, origins in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, Kansas, Wyoming and 
Illinois to destinations in Indiana, Ohio, and Michigan, found 
applicable except rates on certain shipments the movement of 
which via Green Ridge, Ill., would not have been inconsistent 
with shipper’s routing instructions, which are found inapplica- 
ble; applicable rates were combinations made over Green Ridge 
under the principle of rule 5 (b) of tariff circular 18-A. Com- 
plainants entitled to reparation. Chairman Brainerd, dissenting 
in part, said he could not agree with the majority that the 
rates charged were inapplicable on those shipments the move- 
ment of which via Green Ridge would have been consistent with 
shipper’s routing instructions, and that his reasons therefor 
were briefly stated in a separate opinion in National Refining 
Co, va. C. C. C. & Bt. L., 166 I. C. 'C. 3S, %. 


FINAL EXCESS INCOME 


In Finance No. 3957, excess income of Tuckerton Railroad 
Co., the Commission, by division 1, has entered an order making 
final its tentative recapture report in this proceeding, in which 
it was found that the carrier had recapturable excess income of 
$1,949.68, made up of $673.48 for 1921, based on a value of $600,- 
000, and $1,276.20, based on a value of $600,000, for 1925. 

In this case, however, the carrier had paid $4,113.96 on 
account of its liability under section 15a, and was found to be 
entitled to a refund of $2,164.28. In making the tentative report 
final, in view of the fact that no protest was filed by the car- 
rier, the Commission said that the Secretary of the Treasury 
would be notified of the overpayment of $2,164.28 that refund 
thereof might be made. Commissioner Aitchison did not par- 
ticipate in the disposition of the case. 


0.-W. AND O. 8S. L. ABANDONMENT 


In Finance No. 8256, Oregon-Washington Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Co. abandonment, the Commission, by division 4, has con- 
ditionally authorized the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Co., and the Oregon Short Line Railroad Co., lessee, to 
abandon that part of a line of railroad called the Homestead 
branch extending from Robinette to Homestead, 24.79 miles, in 
Baker county, Oregon. The line is in a deep gorge, or canyon, 
in generally rugged, mountainous territory. There are eighteen 
wooden bridges and five tunnels on the line. The Commission 
said frequent cloudbursts added to the cost of maintenance and 
the danger of operation. In the eight-year period, 1922 to 1929, 
inclusive, the report said, the net railway operating deficit 
ranged from $38,622 in the first year to $57,208 in the last, and 
for the period aggregated $356,227. The principal opposition 
to abandonment came from mining interests. The Idaho Cop- 
per Co. insisted that its investment north of Homestead in 
mining properties would be lost if the line were abandoned. 

The Commission said the properties of the Idaho company 
had been sufficiently developed to indicate possibilities of profit- 
able operation, but the eventual mineral development and the 
time required for proving the mines were matters beyond the 
scope of accurate or certain forecast, and the development ulti- 
mately, of a substantial volume of mineral traffic was by no 
means assured. 

“Although existing conditions cannot be regarded ag afford- 
ing a fair basis of judgment of the future,” said the Commission, 
“it is not established on this record that the burden of accumu- 
lating operating losses ought to be laid indefinitely upon inter- 
state commerce until the mining issue is determined. Trans- 
portation facilities have been made available by the carriers 
over a long period of time at actual losses. In view of all the 
circumstances, we think the applicant ought not to be required 
to maintain and operate the northern segment longer. But, if 
the mining interests are sufficiently confident of the future now 
to assume the burden of preserving the segment, they should 
be given reasonable opportunity to purchase this part of the 
Homestead branch at a price equivalent to its salvage value, 
and our certificate herein will so provide.” 

The condition imposed by the Commission is that the Ore- 
gon-Washington shall sell the part of the branch involved to any 
person or persons desiring to purchase the property for con- 
tinued operation and offering, within three years from August 
21, 1931, to pay therefor a price equal to the fair net salvage 
value thereof. If within fifteen days from August 21 the car- 
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riers shall accept the foregoing condition, operation of the line 
may be abandoned from and after thirty days from August 21, 
and complete abandonment may be made from and after three 
years from August 21. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3631, the Commission has suspended from 
September 1 until April 1 schedules in supplement No. 13 to 
F. L. Speiden’s I. C. C. No. 1453. The suspended schedules 
propose to establish reduced rates on rayon or rayon yarn, any 
quantity (synthetic fabrics or yarns made from solutions of 
modified cellulose, but not woven fabrics), from Nashville, 
Tenn., to New Orleans, La., and Mobile, Ala., and from Bemberg, 
Tenn., to New Orleans, La., Gulfport, Miss., Mobile, Ala., and 
Pensacola, Fla., when for export. The following is illustrative, 
rates in cents per 100 pounds: 


Present to New Orleans, La., from Nashville, Tenn., 166; Bem- 
berg, Tenn., 193. Present to Mobile, Ala., from Nashville, Tenn., 
154; Bemberg, Tenn., 184. Proposed to New Orleans, La., and Mobile, 
2. — to shipside, from Nashville, Tenn., 115; Bemberg, 

enn., 4 


In I. and S. No. 3632, the Commission has suspended from 
September 3 until April 3 schedules in supplement No. 33 to J. E. 
Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2175 and B. T. Jones’ I. C. C. No. 2252, and 
numerous other tariffs published by other agents and individual 
carriers. The suspended schedules propose to revise the rates on 
pig iron, in carloads, from, to, and between points in south- 
western territory by cancelling the present commodity rates 
and applying in lieu thereof column 20 rates (20 per cent of 
first class rates), which results in numerous increases and re- 
ductions. 

In I. and S. No. 3633, the Commission has suspended from 
September 3 until April 3 schedules in supplement No. 33 to 
J. E. Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2175 and B. T. Jones’ I. C. C. No. 
2252, and numerous other tariffs published by other agents and 
individual carriers. The suspended schedules propose to revise 
the rates on salt cake (crude sulphate of soda), in carloads, 
from, to, and between points in southwestern territory by can- 
celling the present commodity rates and applying in lieu thereof 
column 20 rates (20 per cent of first class rates), except on 
traffic from the southwest the present rates would alternate 
with the proposed rates, resulting in numerous increases and 
reductions. 


In I. and S. No. 3634, the Commission has suspended from 
September 4 until April 4 schedules in supplement No. 3 to 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe tariff, I. C. C. No. 12025. The 
suspended schedules propose to establish a proportional rate 
of 9 cents a hundred pounds to apply on grain, grain products 
and articles taking same rates, in carloads, also 10 cents a 
hundred pounds on flaxseed and articles taking same rates, when 
from Kansas City, Mo.-Kan., St. Joseph, Mo., Atchison, Kan., 
and Leavenworth, Kan., on shipments originating beyond, to 
East Fort Madison, IIll., on shipments destined to points east 
of the Illinois-Indiana state line, which would result generally 
in reductions via the A. T. & S. F. The following is illustrative, 
rates in cents a hundred pounds on flour, in carloads: 


From Kansas City, Mo., 


To Present Proposed . 
NL ED anon. 3b ala'a se sie bused ow mre hele 30% 28 
PUNE, DUS So. dckasesadeseedeviawonwenseeds 29% 26 


G. M. & N. CORN RATES 


The Gulf, Mobile & Northern in its I. C. C. No. 1115, effec- 
tive September 19, has publised a blanket rate of 14.5 cents a 
hundred pounds on corn in bulk, carload minimum 80,000 pounds, 
from stations on the G. M. & N. south of Ackerman, Miss., also 
from stations on the Mississippi Export Railroad in Mississippi, 
to Mobile and New Orleans, for export. The rate is to apply to 
shipside, except where delivered through elevator, in which case 
the elevator charges must be added. The rate represents a 
reduction and is expected to facilitate a substantial movement 
of corn. 


MO. PAC. UNIFICATION 


In No. 7470, Missouri Pacific unification, the Fort Smith & 
Western Railway Company has petitioned the Commission for 
an order requiring the Missouri Pacific to acquire the property 
of the petitioner at a fair and reasonable price and that in 
default of observance of such an order, the unification applica- 
tion be dismissed. The Fort Smith & Western predicated its 
petition on a finding by the Commission in this case that its 
line should be included in the Missouri Pacific system. It said 
the Missouri Pacific had refused to make an offer for the line. 
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BRICK FROM MARYLAND 


Prescription of reasonable rates and reparation are recom- 
mended by Examiner Charles W. Berry in a proposed report 
in No. 23739, Victor Cushwa and Sons vs. Arcade & Attica et al., 
on face and common brick from Williamsport, Md., to destina- 
tions in trunk line and New England territories. Rates from 
origins in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Delaware, New York and West Virginia were 
assailed as preferential of complainant’s competitors. Except 
as to reparation, the examiner’s recommended findings are: 


The Commission should find that the interstate rates assailed 
except to New York, N. Y., and its environs on face brick made of 
clay or shale were, are, and for the future will be unreasonable to 
the extent they exceeded, exceed, or may exeecd rates made 16 per 
cent of the first-class rates prescribed in Eastern Class-Rate Investi- 
gation, 164 I. C. C. 314; that the rates to New York, N. Y., and its 
environs were, are, and for the future will be unreasonable to the 
extent they exceed the rate prescribed herein to Jersey City, N. J., by 
more than 2.5 cents per 100 pounds; and that the rates on common 
brick made of the same materials for distances up to and including 
150 miles were, are, and for the future will be unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded, exceed, or may exced rates made 80 per cent 
of the rates herein prescribed on face brick. It should further find 
that where the same carrier or carriers participate in the transporta- 
tion from Williamsport and the competitive origins hereinbefore 
named, the interstate rates on face brick from Williamsport to desti- 
nations in trunk-line and New England territories are and for the 
future will be unduly prejudicial to complainant and that the inter- 
state rates from said competitive origins to the same destinations 
are and for the future will be unduly preferential of complainant’s 
competitors at those origins to the extent the differences between 
the rates from Williamsport on the one hand and those from said 
competitive origins on the other exceed differences that would exist 
between the rates from Williamsport prescribed herein and rates from 
the said competitive origins to the same destinations, except New 
York and its environs, made 16 per cent of the first class rates pre- 
scribed in the Eastern Class Rate Investigation and to New York and 
its environs rates equal to 16 per cent of the first-class rates to 
Jersey City, N. J., plus 2.5 cents per 100 pounds. 


STACKING ALLOWANCES 


In a proposed report in I. and S. No. 3596, allowance for 
stacking fresh fruits and vegetables at New York, N. Y., Ex- 
aminer Harris Fleming has recommended that the Commission 
find justified allowances to consignees for stacking fresh fruits 
and vegetables in connection with unloading partially performed 
by respondent at New York piers and discontinue the proceed- 
ing. The schedules were suspended by the Commission at the 
suggestion of its Bureau of Inquiry. 

The Pennsylvania, in the schedules, provided that when 
consignees or owners stacked fresh fruits or green vegetables, 
packed in packages other than bags, an allowance would be 
made of $1.50 a car on carload shipments, and 45 cents a 
hundred packages on less-carload shipments, maximum $1.50 
a less-carload shipment. The schedules further provided that 
when consignees or owners stacked carload shipments of fresh 
fruits, except citrus fruits, when in packages, an allowance of 
$1.50 a car would be made. This arrangement to be applicable 
only to shipments originating at points east of the Mississippi 
River or in the south when moving via Potomac Yards, Va., 
Norfolk, Va., Hagerstown, Md., or Ohio River gateways. 

The examiner said the allowance was refused in instances 
where respondent regarded its transportation duty ended with 
its own stacking operation. He said the allowances «ost 
respondent about $50,000 a year. He said the practices involved 
had been in vogue for considerably over twenty years. He 
explained them as follows: 


Carload freight is ordinarily required by tariff to be loaded and 
unloaded by the shipper, but for several reasons such unloading of 
the traffic described is impracticable at respondent’s New York piers. 
Fruits and vegetables destined to New York City over respondent’s 
line are car-floated from the “rail head’’ on the New Jersey shore 
to respondent’s produce terminal, comprising about 9.5 acres of con- 
crete floor space on piers 27, 28 and 29, North River, for delivery 
and for private sale or auction. Under appropriate tariff authority 
the cars are there unloaded by respondent through the medium of 
a stevedoring company operating under a contract. After a float 
is placed at the pier respondent’s men take the packages from the 
cars and put them on hand trucks which are wheeled perhaps 100 
to 500 feet to one of the 100 or more chalk-marked locations on 
the pier allotted to consignees for the receipt and disposal of the 
goods. Thereupon the consignee’s men, alone or with the assistance 
of respondent’s men, take the packages from the trucks, and the 
consignee’s men stack them in orderly piles, sorting them according 
to kind, brand, size, grade, condition, marks, etc., so that they may 
be easily counted and inspected and then and there displayed for sale 
or auction on the pier. However, at times, when the movement is 
particularly heavy and the consignee’s men are delayed in meeting 
the trucks, respondent’s men in order to promptly release their equip- 
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ment, take the packages off the trucks, piling up some or all more 
or less indiscriminately on the floor, not in orderly and countable 
stacks, and the consignee’s men, shortly thereafter, stack the pack- 
ages in the manner above indicated. In other instances when the 
consignee’s men are not immediately on hand, respondent’s men un- 
load the trucks, stacking the packages in an orderly and countable 
manner and the consignee’s men thereupon accept delivery and 
restack the packages according to commercial requirements as above 
indicated. The operations enumerated all take place between the 
hours of 6 p. m. and 6:30 a. m. 


Formerly, said the examiner, respondent paid the consignee’s 
men direct for what it regarded as its part of the stacking 
service, but for various reasons it desired to get the men off 
its payroll and in 1917 entered into the arrangement of making 
allowances to the consignees. 

Through oversight, said the examiner, the allowances were 
made without tariff authority, and the situation was investigated 
by the Bureau of Inquiry, as the result of which respondent 
filed the schedules under suspension, April 9, 1931. Since May 
6, 1931, said he, when respondent was advised of suspension, 
no allowances had been paid. The examiner said the situation 
as it had heretofore existed was generally understood by the 
produce men and had received the approval of the Railroad 
Administration. He said there were no complaints of unjust 
discrimination or undue preference “and all parties concerned 
were satisfied and here seek to justify the allowances for the 
future.” 

The examiner said the Bureau of Inquiry held the view 
that the transportation service was completed when the re- 
spondent or its agent, the stevedoring company, deposited the 
packages on the pier in the manner described hereinbefore, or, 
in other words, upon the “first stowing which the stevedore 
makes under his contract,” and that the allowances in issue 
thus covered a service already paid for by respondent under 
its contract with the stevedore. The bureau also held that the 
stacking operation was particularly for the benefit of the con- 
signee who desired such sorting and display of his goods as 
would enable him to effect advantageous sale; that to sort and 
classify his goods, the consignee often occupied pier space for 
which no rental was charged and that there was no provision 
in respondent’s tariffs which permitted the use of its piers for 
the display of consignee’s goods. ~ 

On the other hand, said the examiner, the other parties took 
the position that the unloading was not complete when the con- 
signee received the packages from off the hand truck or in re- 
spondent’s indiscriminate piles on the pier floor; that orderly 
and countable stacking was a transportation duty incident to 
unloading and delivery; and that respondent might compensate 
the consignee for relieving it of the service although the con- 
signee while doing the stacking might perform, in addition to 
the transportation service, certain work of its own in connec- 
tion with the display and disposition of the goods. 


“There are a number of matters which cast a doubt upon 
the propriety of approving these schedules, particularly the 
overlapping or joint character, in some instances, of the services 
rendered by the consignee and the respondent, and the difficulty 
of proper policing of the situation to check the validity of 
claims presented for allowances,” said the examiner. “How- 
ever, other facts disclose that a somewhat exceptional situation 
is here presented.” 


The examiner said in effect that the practice under consid- 
eration was justified by the conditions confronting the carrier 
and the consignees. He said the present method of handling 
the traffic was now considered the most efficient and economical 
operation possible. He said that in Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission vs. Diffenbaugh, 222 U. S. 42 (32 S. Ct. Rep. 22) it ap- 
peared that carriers paid grain shippers at Missouri River cities 
an allowance for elevating grain in transit and that in connec- 
tion with the elevation the shippers incidentally gave the grain 
certain treatment not necessary as a matter of transportation, 
and that the Supreme Court sanctioned that practice. 

“It is possible,” said the examiner, “respondent might have 
avoided making these allowances and saved a very large sum 
of money over a period of years. But its failure in this respect 
would not make the allowances unlawful provided they were 
covered by tariff authority. The suggestion is made that if re- 
spondents should cease making such allowances, it would have 
less reason for making general increases in freight rates, but 
while the carriers should do what they can to conserve their 
revenues, there is no reason to believe that any possible saving 
which respondent could effect by withdrawal of the allowances 
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would materially affect that situation. If the allowances are 
lawful, it is no more the duty of the Commission to help re- 
spondent rid itself of paying them than it is its duty to help the 
consignee retain them. Such matters present questions of man- 
agerial discretion and policy not within the province of the 
Commission.” 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Carbon Black 


No. 24134, Southern Carbon Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al., em 
bracing also four sub-numbers, Same vs. C. & E. I. et al.; Same 
vs. Mo. Pac. et al.; Same vs. B. & O. et al., and Monroe-Louisi- 
ana Carbon Co. vs. Mo. Pac. et al. By Examiner T. Leo Haden. 
Recommends that Commission find that rates charged on carbon 
black, East Akron and Akron, O., to Upco, Swartz and Hancock, 
La., were unreasonable to extent they exceeded 91.5 cents; that 
rate charged on shipment from Hornell, N. Y., to Upco, was 
unreasonable to extent it exceeded $1.21; that rate charged on 
shipment from Dupo, IIll., to Upco was unreasonable to extent 
it exceeded 61 cents, and award reparation. 

Brick and Tile 

No. 24433, Humboldt Brick & Tile Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
By Examiner L. J. P. Fichthorn. Proposes that Commission 
find rates, common brick and hollow tile, in straight and mixed 
carloads, Humboldt, Kan., to Waldo and Westport, Mo., were, 
are and for the future will be, unreasonable to the extent they 
exceeded, exceed or may exceed 8.5 cents on hollow building 
tile, and on mixed carloads of hollow building tile and common 
brick, and 7 cents on common brick, as defined in National Pav- 
ing Brick Manufacturers’ Association vs. A. & V., 68 I. C. C. 213, 
80 I. C. C. 179, and award reparation, 


Lumber 


No. 24218, Yellow Pine Company of Florida, Inc., vs. F. E. C. 
et al. By Examiner E. L. Valentine. Dismissal proposed on 
finding rate, pine lumber, Micco, Fla., to Tampa, Fla., for export, 
not unreasonable. 

Paper Boxes 


No. 24125, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 
By Examiner C. Garofalo. Proposes that Commission find rates, 
uncorrugated fiber-board paper boxes, knocked down flat, car- 
loads, Dayton, O., to Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, Neb., Minneap- 
olis, Minn., and Dallas, Tex., and from Monroe, Mich., to Dallas, 
were not unreasonable in the past, but that for the future they 
will be unreasonable to the extent the rates charged may exceed 
27.5 per cent of the corresponding first class rates, minimum 
40,000 pounds between these points. 


Crude Coal Tar, Etc. 


No. 23506, Independent Coal Tar Co. vs. B. & A. et al., em- 
bracing also a sub-number, The American Tar Co. vs. B. & M. 
et al. By Examiner A. J. Sullivan. Recommends that Com- 
mission find that rates assailed on crude tar, crude water-gas 
tar, and paving tar, in tank carloads, within New England and 
from points in New York and Pennsylvania to New England 
were applicable, but were and are unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceeded, exceed, or may exceed 80 per cent of the 
distance scale of sixth class rates prescribed in the Eastern 
Class Rate case for application within New England and from 
the remainder of official territory to New England. He said 
the Commission should further find that the rates assailed on 
the same commodities, in tank carloads, within New England 
“are unduly prejudicial as compared with the rates on tar from 
the Pittsburgh and Johnstown districts to New England in so 
far as the latter rates differ from rates based on 80 per cent 
of the straight distance scale of sixth class rates prescribed in 
the Eastern Class Rate case for application from central and 
trunk line territories to New England.” He said claim for rep- 
aration should be denied, as the rates charged were either those 
previously prescribed by the Commission or lower. He cited in 
that connection Morrell & Co. vs. N. Y. C., 120 I. C. C. 537. 


Sheep 


No. 24288, Union Sheep Co. vs. S. P. et al. By Examiner 
Horace W. Johnson. Recommends reparation of $88.60, with 
interest, on finding rate, two double-deck carloads of sheep, 
South Omaha and Paddock, Neb., to San Francisco, Calif., un- 
reasonable to extent to exceeded $257 a car 36 feet 7 inches and 
under in length. 

Sewer Pipe, Etc 


No. 24258, Cannelton Sewer Pipe Co. vs. A. & E. et al. By 
Examiner John McChord. Proposes that the Commission find 
rates, vitrified sewer pipe and wall coping, Cannelton, Ind., to 
points in Illinois classification territory, are not shown to be 
unreasonable, but are unduly prejudicial to complainant to 


extent they exceeded or may exceed the contemporaneous ap- 
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plicable rates on like traffic for like distances from St. Louis, 
Mo., and Brazil and Mecca, Ind., to the same destinations, and 
award reparation. 

Power-Shovel Parts 


No. 24090, Alston Coal Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. et al., em- 
bracing also a sub-number, Hume-Sinclair Coal Mining Co. vs. 
C. & E. et al. By Examiner Charles A. Rice. Rates, power- 
shovel parts, Marion, O., to Pittsburgh, Pa., and Hume and 
Amoret, Mo., applicable and not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful. Proposes dismissal. 


Hogs 


No. 24390, F. G. Vogt & Sons, Inc., vs. C. B. & Q. et al. By 
Examiner L. B. Dunn. Recommends award of reparation on 
finding inapplicable rate, doube-deck carloads of hogs from 
South Omaha, Neb., to West Philadelphia Stock Yards, Pa. 
Applicable rate 77.5 cents. Complainant sought reparation to 
the basis of through rate of 77.5 cents constructed by applying 
the so-called combination rule to the factors of 36 cents to 
Chicago and 48.5 cents beyond, relying on finding of Commis- 
sion in Sligo Iron Store Co. vs. W. M., 73 I. C. C. 551, that 
where a tariff naming a factor of a through rate carried the 
combination rule the rule was applicable to such through rate 
even though the other tariff or tariffs did not refer to the rule. 


Ground Barytes 


No. 24208, Highland Cordage Co. et al. vs. Southern et al. 
By Examiner Paul A. Colvin. Dismissal proposed. Rate, ground 
barytes, St. Louis, Mo., to Hickory and Granite Falls, N. C., not 
unreasonable, and no damage shown to have resulted from 
fourth section departure in rate to Hickory. Present carload 
minimum of 60,00 pounds not unreasonable. 


Contractors’ Outfit 


No. 24450, Roger O. Moore vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By Ex- 
aminer Richard Yardley. Rate, one carload shipment con- 
tractors’ outfit, Red Bluff, N. M., to Paris, Ark., inapplicable; 
applicable rate, $1.59, unreasonable to extent it exceeded $1.11. 
Outstanding undercharge should be waived. Recommends that 
Commission find that complainant is entitled to reparation of 
$4.80. 


TEXAS LINE NOT NECESSARY 


Examiner O. D. Weed, in a proposed report in Finance No. 
8762, Winter Garden Belt Railway Company construction, has 
recommended that the Commission find that the present and 
future public convenience and necessity are not shown to require 
the construction by the Winter Garden Belt of a line of railroad 
in Dimmit and Maverick counties, Tex., extending from Asher- 
ton northwesterly to Carrizo Springs, thence westerly and north- 
westerly to Eagle Pass and thence northwesterly to Quemada, 
a total distance of about 70 miles. 

The Texas and New Orleans, the Missouri Pacific, Inter- 
national-Great Northern, the San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf, and 
the Asherton & Gulf intervened in opposition to, and the Neuces 
County Navigation District No. 1 intervened in favor of, the 
granting of the application, according to the report. 

Examiner Weed said the principal use of the proposed line 
would be to serve the Maverick County Improvement District 
No. 1, north and south of Eagle Pass. He said that Eagle Pass 
and its immediate territory were apparently well served by the 
Southern Pacific, and that Carrizo Springs and Asherton and 
the territory between and around those towns seemed to be 
efficiently served by the Missouri Pacific. He said the area 
between that territory and the improvement district apparently 
did not produce sufficient tonnage to support a railroad. He 
said the construction of the line through the improvement dis- 
trict, as proposed, would undoubtedly be of great assistance in 
the sale of the land and the development of the district, but 
that it was not clear that such construction was immediately 
advisable and it was apparent that the line, when necessary, 
should be built by the Southern Pacific. He said a proposal 
to pay contractors for the construction of the road in bonds 
was objectionable, as it tended to produce poor construction 
and inflated cost, as well as bad capitalization. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 7349. Sixth supplemental application of Genesee & 
Wyoming Railroad for authority to renew a note for $300,000 to the 
Marine Trust Co. of Buffalo, N. Y., for six months, and to secure 
payment of the note by the repledge of $400,000 of first mortgage 5 
per cent gold bonds. 

Finance No. 7294. Supplemental application of Roscoe, Snyder & 
Pacific Railway Co. to amend application to permit it to issue, in lieu 
of the $200,000 of first refunding mortgage gold bonds heretofore 
authorized by order of March 11, 1931, 2,000 shares of 6 per cent 
preferred stock of a par value of $100 a share. 
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INCREASED RATE HEARING 


Forces supporting and opposed to the 15 per cent increase 
in rates requested by the railroads in Ex Parte 103 were mo- 
bilized at Chicago, three hundred or more strong, August 31, 
to take part in the final engagement before the matter goes 
to the Commission for decision. The Chicago hearing was 
divided into two parts, as anticipated by previous announcements 
by the secretary of the Commission, with the probability of 
another split giving a third hearing before the week was out. 
Commission representatives were hopeful to conclude the testi- 
mony by the end of the week, either through the expedient of 
a third hearing or by night sessions. Some of that hopefulness 
had been dissipated, however, by evening, as the hearings wore 
on. 

Hearing “A,” which opened with cross-examination of the 
carrier witnesses who appeared at the original Washington 
hearing, was the more important of the two battle fronts, in 
point of general interest and attendance, as well as the size 
of the artillery on hand. By contrast, the testimony of ship- 
pers, almost unanimously opposing the increase, or any increase, 
seemed a little perfunctory and stereotyped. For those pre- 
senting the testimony it was not, of course, anything of the 
sort. But the iteration and reiteration of “depression” and 
other familiar synonyms to describe the situation of the par- 
ticular industry being considered at the time made the stories 
sound a good deal alike, whether it was the shipper of salt, 
sand and gravel, lime, grain and grain products, or other com- 
modities covered by the day’s testimony. 

Or, perhaps, it was that the troops were a little war weary 
by the time they reached this last battle front, and felt that, 
after all, it might not be of the utmost importance what they 
did or did not say. The facts were already in the record in 
abundance, presented by others in similar lines at other hear- 
ings, and, besides, there was little novelty left in the assertion 
that “we are experiencing a depression, and one that strikes 
at the very life blood of all the basic industries.” 


Pooling of Revenue 

The movement was more rapid and interesting in hearing 
A, where the carrier representatives were under fire. A domi- 
nant feature there was the persistent questioning by Luther 
Walter, attorney for the National Industrial Traffic League, with 
respect to a “plan,” first appearing in the case at the Atlanta 
hearing, for pooling such revenue as might be produced by 
increased freight rates to meet a “finance” emergency and ad- 
ministration of the pool funds so as to give carriers whose 
earnings were actually below 11% times their fixed charges the 
necessary relief to maintain their securities on a basis legally 
eligible under the New York law for investment by savings 
banks and insurance companies. A large part of the time each 
of the witnesses supporting the carrier petition was on the 
stand was consumed by questions and answers as to why it 
would or would not be the proper answer for the situation pre- 
sented by the carriers’ finances. 

Commissioners Meyer and Porter were on the bench at 
hearing B, while Commissioners Lewis and Lee presided over 
hearing A. Commissioner Eastman was the only one of division 
7, created for purpose of the proceeding, not on hand. It was 
said he would not likely be present. A corps of examiners was 
on hand, with Examiner Disque and Examiner Mattingly in 
charge of preparation of schedules for the appearance of wit- 
nesses, and others abstracting testimony and otherwise hasten- 
ing the progress of the case. State commissioners, who, in 
some instances, moved from one hearing to another, the two 
being held in partitioned sections of the large exhibition hall 
of the Hotel Sherman, included Harvey H. Hanna, chairman of 
the Tennessee commission and president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Utility Commissioners; Paul A. Walker, chairman of 
the Oklahoma commission; Hugh White, of Alabama; A. R. 
McDonald, of Wisconsin; J. M. Thompson, of Idaho, and R. H. 
Dunn, chairman of the Michigan commission. 


Parmelee Cross-Examined 

Hearing A was opened by Commissioner Lewis with the 
announcement that testimony would be restricted, “in the sense 
that cumulative evidence will not be permitted or testimony 
beyond reasonable length.” Cross-examination would be held 
to cross-examination, he said. With that brief statement Julius 
H. Parmelee, director of the Bureau of Railway Economics, was 
called to the stand to answer to shippers for exhibits and words 
put in at the first Washington hearing. In addition, he intro- 


duced testimony and evidence bringing various statistical 
studies to date. 
Mr. Walter began the questioning by asking: “From the 


reports you have received, about what time in 1930 did the 
decline in carrier revenues begin to appear?” 
“The decline in revenue began to appear about September, 
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1929,” was the reply. For the first six months of 1930, com- 
pared with the same period of 1929, it amounted to 12.4 per cent. 
In the last six months of 1930, revenues of the carriers were 
19 per cent under the last six months in 1929, showing an accel- 
eration in the process throughout the year, he said, in answer 
to further questions. 

A number of questions followed with respect to the source 
of the 602 million dollars it had been shown had been invested 
in equipment by the carriers in 1930, in the course of which 
Dr. Parmelee stated that the total of all carriers’ corporate 
surplus on the last day of that year was 4,671,730,000, which 
represented a reduction of 351 million as against the figure a 
year earlier. There was not, however, any statement to the 
effect that corporate surplus had been used for equipment pur- 
chases. 

A dispute then developed over the furnishing of a statement 
showing the facts for all carriers individually and in the aggre- 
gate with respect to where they stood as to earning of the 1% 
times the fixed charges, as required by New York law to make 
their securities eligible for investments of certain character, 
requested by Mr. Walter. The latter declared that, “from what 
I have seen of the record, from 150 to 200 million dollars of the 
450 million increase which it is estimated will be produced the 
fifteen per cent increase will go to carriers whose credit is 
beyond question.” The railroads, he said, had based their 
application on a credit emergency. 

Henry Wolf Bikle, of the Pennsylvania, senior attorney 
speaking for all the carriers, replied that Mr. Walter was mis- 
taken in saying the petition was based wholly on a credit 
emergency; that, in part, it rested on the revenue guarantees of 
the interstate commerce act. 

The matter of supplying figures as to the extent to which 
individual carriers had or had not earned a return 1% times 
fixed charges was settled by a statement from Charles Evans 
Hughes, Jr., to the effect that Fairman Dick, New York banker 
representing the security holders, who appeared at the first 
Washington hearing, would give that data when he took the stand 
for the 67 largest roads, accounting for 94 per cent of the total 
carrier revenues. The enormous detail necessary to compile 
such a statement for the large number of small lines was pro- 
hibitive, he said. 

When that was out of the way there followed a series of 
questions from Mr. Walter, directed at Dr. Parmelee, to develop 
what the latter believed to be difficulties in the way of adoption 
of the pooling plan—difficulties which Dr. Parmelee thought 
were so great, from an accounting point of view, that they 
invalidated the plan. Dr. Parmelee could make no estimate 
on the accounting cost that would accrue to the pooling plan, 
itself, but pointed out it would be necessary to set up accounts 
on each individual way bill and that the cost of accounting to 
the railroads as a whole, for clerical labor only, would be be- 
tween three and four hundred million dollars a year. 

Commissioner Lewis asked if the accounting difficulties 
inherent in the pooling plan would be simplified if the increased 
revenue that might be ordered should be provided by a separate 
charge on each car, rather than a percentage increase in all 
rates. 

Dr. Parmelee replied that he didn’t think it would be. 


Senator Brookhart Takes Part 


Smith Wildman Brookhart, Senator from Iowa, who attended 
the hearing throughout the day, asked for verification of figures 
previously given by the witness of the corporate surplus of the 
railroads at the end of 1930, and the amount by which that figure 
had been reduced in the year. 

“I want to ask why that whole surplus could not be used 
to bring up carrier earnings, before coming to the Commission 
for an increase,” he queried. “That money has beeen taken 
from the people.” 

Under the law, one of the railroad attorneys replied, the 
rate of return to make securities eligible for investment must be 
computed on current or yearly revenue. 

“That money has been put into the property and other 
places from rates paid by the people and you want to forget 
about it,’ Senator Brookhart objected. 

Questioned by a newspaper reporter as to who he repre- 
sented, the Senator replied, “I just represent myself.” 

Exhibits presented by Dr. Parmelee to bring to date figures 
and studies he introduced at Washington, in July, showed that 
the trend for the six months ending June 30 was almost exactly 
the same as for the four months of the year previously covered. 
There was, in fact, a striking parallelism between the showing 
for the six months and for the four months, in all the details 
covered by the later figures. Trend in carloading remained 
almost exactly the same, up to the last week for which he had 
the figures (middle of August), to a tenth of a per cent, it was 
pointed out. The figure showed the loadings to be 18.2 per cent 
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below those of the corresponding period of 1930. Loss in 
revenue was represented by a drop of 18.7 per cent. The rate 


of return on property investment for the 6 months was given 
as 2.10 per cent, as against 2.7 per cent for the four months. On 
the basis of the Commission’s valuation, the rate of return for 
the six months was shown as 2.27 per cent. Expenditures for new 
equipment in the six months were 73.6 per cent below expendi- 
tures in the first half of 1930, according to his figures. Only one- 
fifth as many locomotives had been purchased and about one- 
seventh as many freight cars. 

On the basis of computations of revenues and expenses for 
the first six months, carried out for the year, it was estimated 
that the net income of the railroads, before payment of fixed 
charges, would be a little more than 899 million dollars. The 
fifteen per cent increase, on that basis, assuming no loss of 
traffic or other changes resulting from higher rates, would pro- 
duce 502 million, the witness said. 


J. J. Pelley on Stand 


J. J. Pelley, president of the New Haven, and chairman of 
the eastern committee of railroad presidents, was the second 
witness. Mr. Walter began hfs questioning of him by asking 
if there were not some railroads whose earnings were substan- 
tially above the 1% per cent of fixed charges, and concerning 
which there was no indication of change in that respect. Mr. 
Pelley parried questions for a time and then admitted there 
were a “few in eastern territory,” but was disinclined to make 
any statement about the future. 

As to those few, Mr. Walter asked: “Isn’t it true that you 
would have to use something that would look into their con- 
dition as the X-ray does into the tissues to find anything on 
which to assume they would not continue to make their earn- 
ings?” 

Mr. Pelley did not throw any new light on the origin of the 
petition for increased rates, when he was asked if the “strong” 
lines played any part in it, or just where the movement for the 
increase did originate. 

After referring to figures introduced by Dr. Parmelee, that, 
under certain conditions, the 15 per cent increase would give 
the carriers additional revenue to the extent of 502 million 
dollars, and that that would provide revenue 1.93 times fixed 
charges for the country as a whole and 2.01 times fixed charges 
for the eastern district, Mr. Walter wanted to know if it wasn’t 
“incumbent on the carriers to take all steps necessary to save 
the shippers the burden of 200 million dollars,” that would go to 
railroads already earning 1%, or more, times fixed charges. 

Question after question of that nature was put to the wit- 
ness, until, apparently somewhat irked by the matter, he re- 
sponded: “Let’s get this out of the way. The carriers are 
unanimously opposed to it (the pooling plan). They will not do 
it. I don’t believe there is any way in law to make them do it.” 

Mr. Walter continued to press the matter. If the Commis- 
sion made an increase in rates contingent on pooling of the 
resultant revenues, would the railroads in the eastern district 
still refuse to pool? 

“They would not assent,” was the reply. 

“Do you mean that the carriers would forego an increase 
rather than give the benefit of it to those who need it?” Mr. 
Walter continued. 

The proposal was so “ridiculous,” Mr. Pelley responded, he 
didn’t believe the Commission wanted an answer. 

At one point, it was objected by a railroad representative 
that, so far as the record went, there had been no proposal for 
pooling. Mr. Walter was asked if that was the League’s pro- 
posal. He replied by saying that the League had asked that 
the facts be developed. Sometimes facts were more persuasive 
than anything else, he commented. 

Other matters intervened for a time, but the pooling plan 
continued to remain a prominent feature of the questioning most 
of the day. Objections to it registered later by Mr. Pelley were 
that it would “penalize” carriers with a favorable financial setup 
and otherwise favorably situated. It would, he said, destroy 
initiative. 

“We are working night and day in order to get enough to 
live on,” he asserted, “and wouldn’t like to see others get the 
benefit of our efforts.” Adoption of the plan, he said, would 
increase the costs of all carriers, with only some of them obtain- 
ing increased revenue. Increased rates would, undoubtedly, 
mean a loss of traffic to some extent; such roads as the New 
Haven made purchases of coal off-line, on which the rates would 
be increased; there would be the additional accounting cost, etc. 

Senator Brookhart questioned the witness at some length 
on the interest of the farmer in the proposed increase. Didn’t 


the witness know that the farmers’ return on his products would 
be less by just so much as the rates went up? he asked. Didn’t 
he remember what happened to farm prices when freight rates 
were increased in 1920? 

Mr. Pelley responded by referring to the reduction in ex- 
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port rates on wheat in 1929, and the fact that the wheat price 
fell substantially immediately after the lower rates went into 
effect. 

Senator Brookhart was unable to recall any “substantial” 
reduction in “our” rates, but eventually countered with the state- 
ment that wheat prices would have gone still lower in 1929 if 
the rates hadn’t been reduced. 

He implied by questions that the return on all capital in the 
country was only about 4 per cent, making no allowance for 
labor, genius, and other contributing forces. Would that be 
considered a fair measure of a proper return on railroad capital? 
he asked the witness. 

“IT have asked the Commission in my own protest here in 
this case to reduce the fair return to below 4 per cent. What do 
you think of that?” he challenged. ‘You are in a business that 
the Commission is commanded to give you this return of 5% 
per cent. You are in the most stable business in the world.” 

There was general laughter when Mr. Pelley replied that 
“evidently the Commission hasn’t heard the command.” 


Scandrett Examined 


Much the same ground was covered, so far as the plan for 
pooling the revenue that might result from an increase in rates 
was concerned, when President H. A. Scandrett, of the Mil- 
waukee, took the stand. In addition, he was questioned on the 
effect an increase in rates would have on the competitive situa- 
tion between the railroads and trucks and waterways. 

In reply to questions from Commissioner Lewis, he said 
truck competition was bad in some territories, but not so bad in 
others. The record showed, said the Commissioner, that dairy 
products had been trucked 1,100 miles, with a return load of 
citrus fruit, and that trucks were going 500 miles without any 
return load. “In the face of competition of that kind how is 
an increase going to help you?” he asked. 

There would have to be individual adjustments by the car- 
riers, said Mr. Scandrett, but he expressed the view that many 
of the trucks were operating at a loss and that they would wel- 
come an opportunity to increase their rates. Other remarks 
indicated that he was of the opinion that the truck situation 
might not remain as acute as at present. New lines were 
springing up every day, he said, and others were falling by the 
wayside. Legislation, he thought, would eventually help to 
correct conditions. 

Near the close of the first day, Mr. Dick, representative of 
the security holders, took the stand for the presentation of addi- 
tional evidence bringing his studies of railroad finances, as in- 
dicated by bond prices and other matters, to date, and for cross 
examination. In general, his testimony, so far as it had pro- 
ceeded at the time of adjournment, was to the effect that such 
changes as there had been since he testified at Washington were 
for the worse. 

Hearing B 


Representatives of salt, lime, silica sand, grain, beverage 
industries and other commodities in the central states were 
heard the first day at hearing B. J. H. Hunt, American Short 
Line Railway Association, presented exhibits bringing statistics 
previously introduced to date. So far as the industry representa- 
tives were concerned, the stories were of depression and hard 
times, with increased freight rates standing between “going to 
the wall’ or continuing in a desperate struggle to make ends 
meet. Almost as unqualifiedly, all the witnesses were opposed 
to any increase in rates, though there were a few expressions 
of “sympathy” fcr the railroads. A total of 19 witnesses were 
heard. 

A series of witnesses presented by W.-E. Rosenbaum in 
behalf of the cereal beverage industry, lime interests, and others 
included W. A. Schlanert, president, Schlitz Brewing Company, 
Milwaukee; A. G. Linneman, appearing for the Associated Pro- 
ducers of Cereal Beverages, composed of the smaller producers 
in the field; F. W. Schneider, representing the St. Genevieve 
Lime Company, St. Genevieve, Mo., and other nearby producers; 
Charles T. Buehler, Premier Malt Products Company, Peoria, 
Ill., representing the National Malt Manufacturers’ Association. 
Mr. Rosenbaum also testified. 


Mr. Schlanert, testifying for the cereal beverage industry 
of the country, said it was in a serious state of depression, which 
was getting worse. It had been that way ever since 1919 and 
the passage of certain legislation, he said. In 1914, the brewers 
produced in excess of 66 million barrels of beer. That had 
fallen 60 per cent by 1921, according to his figures, and produc- 
tion of the plants in 1930 was of 95 per cent, only three million 
barrels having been produced. He emphasized the reduction 
in purchases of grain and in number of men employed, and 
pleaded for relief, rather than the additional burden of an 
increase in freight rates. Manufacturers he represented paid an 
annual freight bill of seven million dollars, he testified. A fifteen. 
per cent increase would mean more than an additional million. 
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As evidence of the importance of freight rates to the producers, 
he cited results of recent increases in the south and southwest 
and Western Trunk Line territory. Following an increase in 
rates on both cereal beverages and returned empty containers 
in the south, in 1930, and to the southwest on beverages, a few 
years ago, the movement in those territories by rail almost 
entirely disappeared, he asserted. The proposed increase would 
not help the railroads, he said, but might also help motor trans- 
port operators. Movement of the commodities he was speaking 
for, by truck, increased by leaps and bounds, following the rail 
increases referred to, he said. Beverage manufacturers at St. 
Louis were trucking for distances up to 800 miles, he said. 
There was a large truck movement into Milwaukee from Minne- 
apolis on empty returned containers, he said, the haul into 
Milwaukee being solicitated by truckers hauling tires to the 
Twin Cities from Akron. After the returned containers were 
unloaded at Milwaukee, they were immediately loaded with 
beverage for Cincinnati, he said. An increase in rates would 
simply mean an intensification of trucking. 

Mr. Linneman said that, following the increase in rates on 
beverages and returned containers in the south, in 1930, the rail 
shipments of a brewery at Cincinnati fell off 80 per cent, the 
company having resorted to the use of trucks as far south as 
Knoxville, Tenn. The Falstaff Company at St. Louis had entirely 
abandoned the use of the rails on shipments into the south, he 
added. 

Questioned by Commissioner Meyer as to whether any 
prophecy had been made to the railroads of loss of business 
prior to increases in the rates, Mr. Linneman said that there 
had been, but that, apparently, the carriers gave them little 
weight. Now, however, he said, the railroads were endeavoring 
to find out what might be done to restore the business. 

Granting of the proposed increase would increase the cost 
of shipping the outbound products of interest represented by 
him $40,000 annually, according to Mr. Schneider. It would 
mean an increase of 20 cents a ton of lime and an additional 
increase of 15 cents a ton for coal and other inbound products. 
The truck again was pictured as a certain means of overcoming 
the situation that would be created by increased freight rates. 
The witness also stated that the plants he represented, some 
65 miles south of St. Louis, had been solicited by natural gas 
interests to use gas for production purposes in the place of coal. 
A St. Louis pipe line passed within twenty-four miles of the 
plants, he said. With rates as they are, he said, there was 
no incentive to use gas, but if they were increased they would 
be forced to it. 

Mr. Buehler pointed out that the malt syrup manufacturers 
who shipped long distances by rail were in competition with 
local producers that could ship by truck. The association he 
appeared for represented 95 per cent of the production in the 
country, he said, and paid an annual freight bill of six million 
dollars. The industry would not be able to absorb the proposed 
increase, he insisted, and if it took effect it would simply com- 
pel localization of production, with a reduction in revenue to 
the carriers. 

Pick-up and Delivery 


Confusion over the question as to whether southwestern 
lines were going to institute a free pick-up and delivery service 
was created by testimony presented by Mr. Rosenbaum. He 
called attention to the fact that, at the Washington hearing, 
President Scandrett had been asked if it was not the intention 
of the southwestern lines to institute store-door delivery to meet 
truck competition. Under date of August 2, it was stated, the 
Commission had been advised by W. F. Dickinson, general 
solicitor, Rock Island, that word had been received from E. B. 
Boyd, chairman of the committee of western traffic executives, 
that the southwestern lines had abandoned the idea of estab- 
lishing free pick-up and delivery. Mr. Rosenbaum introduced 
into the record a Johanson tariff, dated August 16, showing that 
the service was to go into effect October 1, over the entire 
southwestern territory. 

Many producers of lime were already using trucks to a 
large extent, according to the testimony of Mr. Sprague. He 
specifically cited a large movement by truck from Gibsonburg, 
O., to Detroit. The average load was well over 15 tons to the 
truck, he said. Personally, he did not know of a truck ship- 
ment under 19 tons. 

Cc. A. Lahey, Quaker Oats Company, expressed sympathy 
with the railroads’ request for more revenue, in such territories 
as they had not already received it. In western and southern 
territories they had already had increases considerably more 
than 15 per cent, he said. So far as coarse grain was concerned, 
he thought a study would show that the decision in docket 17000, 
part 7, had advanced the rate more than 15 per cent. Rates 


had not yet been advanced in the east, on the products in which 
he was interested, he pointed out, or On package goods. 
did not oppose the increase there, 


He 
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W. R. Sanborn, representing the National Crushed Stone 
Association, qualified his opposition to the increase to the ex- 
tent of saying that long haul rates might be increased without 
hurting the industry too greatly, except for the possibility 
of an accentuation of the tendency for wayside pits to spring 
up. On the short haul, the rail rates were already competitive 
with trucks. Short haul business was being trucked from pits 
to a considerable extent, he pointed out, ranging from about 
50 per cent on that class of business in New England to 10 or 
15 per cent in Illinois. He asked that, if the increase was 
granted, it be made a straight percentage increase, rather than 
by flat amounts, and that rates on competitive commodities be 
treated alike. 

Other witnesses were as follows: W. J. Tompkins, repre- 
senting the Diamond Salt Company, Colonial Salt Company, and 
other salt interests; W. T. Kickerson, representing Kansas salt 
producers; V. Schaffenberg, Niles Salt Company; D. Peterkin, 
representing salt interests at Milwaukee; J. S. Brown, Chicago 
Board of Trade; John A. Forshey, Toledo Board of Trade; 
F. R. Hale, Structural Clay Tile Association; H. A. Hollopeter, 
Terre Haute Chamber of Commerce; F. B. McElroy, represent- 
ing various brick interests, and R. E. Riley, Silica Sand Pro- 
ducers’ Association and others. 


Would the Railroads Benefit? 


Unless the Commission is convinced beyond doubt that 
granting of the request of the railroads for a fifteen per cent 
increase in rates would not better their condition, it should 
grant the request—or be prepared to accept full responsibility 
for the future—declared Fairman R. Dick, of Roosevelt and 
Sons, New York investment bankers, under cross examination 
at the hearing September 1. That future, he indicated by his 
manner and comments, was anything but reassuring, so far as 
rail transportation was concerned. The Commission should do 
more than accept the responsibility for what would follow, in 
the event it declined the application for an increase in rates, he 
said. It should report to Congress that the country was unable 
to support its railroads. 

“The railroads must go on,” he declared. The situation 
he presented was one of exhausted railroad credit—a situation 
brought about by the combined action of a number of forces 
in addition to the condition of railroad earnings. Railroad 
earnings were as bad in 1920 as in 1930, he said at one point, 
but the criticalness of the existing situation was due to greater 
difficulty of marketing securities. The difficulty of that was so 
great, as he presented the matter, that it amounted to a com- 
plete collapse of railroad credit. They could no longer raise 
capital through the sale of securities, according to his testimony, 
with trifling exceptions that were not worth mentioning. 

The Commission, he insisted, should not take over the 
practical management of the railroads. For it to substitute its 
judgment for that of the rail officials as to whether the needed 
revenue could be realized by the proposed increase would 
amount to that, he said. 

The entire second day of hearing “A” was required for 
completion of the direct, testimony of Mr. Dick and cross exam- 
ination. The direct testimony occupied only about an hour of 
the morning session, the rest of the time having been used in 
cross examination by shipper representatives. Questions and 
replies went deep into the philosophy of transportation. Con- 
test of interests was sharp and dramatic at times. 

Testimony in hearing “B” continued much as on the pre- 
vious day, with a change of witnesses and the substitution of 
one commodity for another. Many witnesses were heard on 
behalf of industries producing textiles, sulphuric acid, leather, 
cast iron pipe, zinc, nursery stock and other commodities, as 
well as representatives of individual communities. While the 
testimony, as on the preceeding day, was preponderantly in 
opposition to any increase in rates, there were a number of 
witnesses who supported, to greater or less degree, the plea of 
the carriers for more revenue. 


Third Section of Hearing 


It was announced that, beginning September 2, a third hear- 
ing, designated hearing “C,’’ would be held, in order to take 
care of the large number of those remaining to be heard, in as 
short a time as possible. 

Using Santa Fe general 4 per cent bonds as his yardstick, 
Mr. Dick made a showing of the state of credit of the railroads 
through a study of representative bonds of other major lines in 
the period from March 1, 1920, to March 1, 1930. His exhibit 
indicated that only four bonds covered improved, that eight 
remained unchanged in relative value, and thirty-four declined 
in market value. He asserted that rail securities were no longer 
considered by banks as secondary reserve and that there were 
only three roads—the Santa Fe, the Union Pacific, and the Nor- 
folk and Western—the securities of which could be regarded 
as “triple A” investment. Some of the roads on the “preferred” 
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list at the time he testified in Washington were off of that 
list now, he commented. “I doubt if they could market their 
securities now,” he said. 

“It is very difficult to testify accurately about a situation 
so demoralized,” he said in response to a question from Mr. 
Walter. Mr. Walter’s cross-examination on behalf of the 
National Industrial Traffic League required considerably more 
than half of the day. He did not neglect to develop the wit- 
ness’ views on the pooling plan, concerning which he had 
questioned witnesses the previous day. Mr. Dick’s views were 
developed at even greater length than were those of the earlier 
witnsses. Another point to which many of the earlier questions 
were directed was that of conditions other than the earnings of 
the carriers responsible for the credit situation. 

“Have you ever known capital to be so scary and jumpy 
as it is today? Isn’t it a good deal like the darky walking by 
the graveyard, whistling to keep up his courage?” asked Mr. 
Walter. 

“I would say that’s a very good comparison,” replied the 
witness. He referred to a “rescue” party organized a few 
months ago to save the St. Louis-San Francisco from receiver- 
ship. “It is much more difficult today to form rescue parties. 
There is a rescue party in Germany today.” The banking situa- 
tion had tightened up. The ability of the carriers to market 
their securities was materially influenced by a lack of banking 
reserve, he explained. The banks could not give help where it 
was needed. 

Mr. Walter attempted to develop from the witness that 
publications in newspaper and other publicity was, to a con- 
siderable extent, responsible for the lack of public confidence 
in railroad securities. The word “propaganda” was used with 
some show of feeling on both sides. It was suggested that the 
application of the carriers for an increase in rates and the 
subsequent Commission proceeding had influenced the situation. 
To that Mr. Dick replied that he had been asked from the bench 
if statements made in the hearings were responsible, in part, 
for the decline in railroad securities. “The harm was done 
before this proceeding began,” he said. 

“Has there been any issue of securities by a carrier that 
hasn’t been accepted by the public?” Mr. Walter questioned. 

“There would be a receivership if that had happened and 
the carrier couldn’t meet its obligations,” Was the witness’ 
rejoinder. Mr. Walter also developed that, to the witness’ knowl- 
edge, there had been no “dumping” of securities as a result of 
operation of the New York law. 


Revenue Pooling 


When the matter of pooling revenue produced by such in- 
crease in rates as might be granted, and administering the pool 
only to bring up the revenue of carriers falling below the 1% 
per cent of fixed charges required by the New York law was 
brought up, Mr. Dick was emphatic in his rejection of the pro- 
posal as “violating the entire philosophy of the transportation 
act.” He declared that he believed the philosophy of the act 
to be sound. , 

“IT approve of recapture,” he added. “I think it is just to 
take away from the carriers after they have earned their full 
return. To take away before they have earned the full return 
is unfair and unsound.” ¥ oh 

Adoption of a pooling plan, as proposed by the League 
attorney, would defeat its purpose. About that the witness was 
positive. The confidence of investors would be much shaken, 
he asserted. Furthermore, he insisted, the issue before the 
Commission was not one of technical compliance with the New 
York law covering investments by insurance companies and 
savings banks. It was one of maintaining the credit of the 
carriers and enabling them to continue to supply the trans- 
portation needs of the country. The failure of carriers to earn 
1% times their fixed charges, he said, was simply a symptom of 
a condition. The condition about which he and those he rep- 
resented was alarmed was that capital had stopped flowing 
into the railroad industry—that it was “flying away.” Con- 
tinuation of the flow of capital into the industry was essential 
to its maintenance, he said. 

Mr. Walter called for the exhibit promised the previous 
day, covering the extent to which the 67 principal roads of the 
country had earned their fixed charges. It was produced by 
the witness, who explained that the 67 roads were those that 
had gross revenues in excess of ten million dollars in 1920. 
Their earnings represented 93.9 per cent of the total for all 
lines, he explained, so that they were adequately representative. 
On the basis of estimated 1931 revenues, the exhibit showed 
that the total of the deficits for individual roads, under realiza- 
tion of 11% times the fixed charges, amounted to $206,574,000. 
The shortage in the eastern district was shown as approxi- 
mately 85 millions, in the southern, 50 millions, and in the west- 
ern, 70 millions. Roads that would earn 11% times fixed charges 
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in 1931, under the estimate, showed a total surplus over that 
necessary to do that of 116 million dollars. 

“In other words, if you had that much ($206,574,000) to 
distribute, you could raise the earnings of all the carriers to 
1% times their fixed charges?” asked Mr. Walter. Mr. Dick 
said that was a correct conclusion. 

That meant, then, queried Mr. Walter, that the carriers 
had asked for some 300 million dollars, under the 15 per cent 
proposal, more than was necessary to bring the carrier revenues 
up to the 1% times fixed charges? Carriers then, in total, would 
have earnings totaling 116 million over enough to meet with 
the New York law, the most stringent in the country, and 
concerning which there could be no question of financial secur- 
ity, were to receive still more revenue. 

Fulbright Takes a Hand 


Questions asked the witness by R. C. Fulbright, counsel 
for the Southern Pine Association, were directed at showing 
that the prices of railroad bonds were higher today than from 
1920 to 1927, and that, in the case of “high grade” bonds, “there 
really has been no depression, because they are selling higher 
than ever except in 1928 and 1930.” 

The matter of the “yardstick” used by Mr. Dick to measure 
the relative condition of bonds in the period from 1920 to 1930 
had been gone into at length at the time Mr. Walter was cross- 
examining. Mr. Dick held that the dollar was not a proper 
measure, as its value had changed materially in the period. 
Various reasons were given for rejecting other possible yard- 
sticks and acceptance of the Santa Fe bonds for that purpose, 
because they represented an unchanged value, according to the 
witness. They stood for the same thing in 1930 that they did 
in 1920. 

Mr. Fulbright contended that the witness had “hand-picked” 
the bonds represented by the exhibit, having selected securities 
of roads that would show the greatest decline. He also pointed 
out that the Santa Fe bonds were selling for 76% in 1920 and 
had increased to 9914: in 1931—an increase of around 35 or 36 
per cent. Had Mr. Dick used as his yardstick underlying Penn- 
sylvania bonds, which were selling at 90 in 1920 and 103 today, 
none of the other bonds on the exhibit would be shown as 
“depressed,” Mr. Fulbright said. 

John H. Finerty, representing non-ferrous metal producers 
as counsel, asked the witness whom, if anyone, he consulted 
before advising the security holders to support the request 
of the railroads for additional revenue. 

“The list is so long I couldn’t give it,’ was the answer. 

Mr. Finerty asked if he could name any traffic officers of 
railroads whom he had consulted. Without giving any names, 
Mr. Dick said he had consulted a number and they had 
all told him a 15 per cent increase would bring in a large amount 
of revenue. 

Rails and Trucks 


Questioned as to his views on the competitive situation 
between the railroads and the trucks, Mr. Dick stated that he 
believed the truck threat had been greatly exaggerated. “If 
all the traffic went to the trucks, as a result of increased rates, 
that it has been testified here in the record would go there, 
there isn’t enough highway on which to put the trucks,” he said. 

“Has there been a word of testimony, that you have heard, 
that this increase would give a cent of additional revenue?” 
asked Mr. Finerty. 

Mr. Dick answered that he hadn’t heard the record except 
as it dealt with the credit situation. Following that, he was 
asked .if the only alternative of the railroads, in the event 
additional revenue could not be obtained by increased rates, 
was a subsidy. He replied in the negative, asserting that “the 
railroads are spending lots of money now where they don’t 
get paid.” Branch-line service, to a considerable degree, was 
unproductive, he explained, insisting that there were any num- 
ber of “drains” on the railroads that could be reduced. 

“Why does the country tax the railroads 400 million dollars, 
if it wants cheap transportation?” he threw out. 

Toward the end of the session, Isaac Born, of Indianapolis, 
representing a number of paperboard producers, was’ repeatedly 
interrupted by carrier counsel when he attempted to cross- 
examine the witness on figures contained in exhibits, which, 
according to the railroad representatives, were introduced at 
the Washington hearing by another witness. Mr. Born finally 
terminated his effort at cross-examination by offering a motion 
to dismiss the carrier petition and discontinue the proceeding, 
on the ground that “the carrers have not shown that they have 
operated honestly, economeally, and prudently,” and for other 
reasons. 

Just prior to the motion, Mr. Hughes had objected to the 
line of questioning being pursued by Mr. Born. “In the interest 
of expedition we don’t think we can allow the hearing to be 
taken up with these questions, he said. 
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Born exclaimed: “I resent youth 
often. I resent youth now.” A moment later he added, on the 
objection being sustained by Commissioner Lewis: “I don’t 
know that I could bring out anything from this witness, because, 
apparently, he knows nothing of the subject.” 

The commissioner said Mr. Born’s motion would be taken 
under advisement. 

What was characterized by one of the examiners as the 
most helpful testimony on the question of rail and truck com- 
petition received in the course of the hearings was presented 
by four witnesses presented by Charles Cotterill, on behalf of 
a large number of eastern interests, at hearing “B.” Mr. Cot- 
terill’s witnesses were M. P. Bauman, traffic counsel, of Jersey 
City, N. J., representing 22 companies; D. T. Waring, New 
York traffic consultant; John D. Hoey, representing eastern 
converters, and a Mr. Duffy, who appeared for certain tanning 
and leather interests. 

On the basis of a study made in eastern territory, the 
results of which were presented for the record, Mr. Bauman 
said that, if the 15 per cent increase was allowed, practically 
all of the traffic of the first four classes would move by truck 
for distances up to 400 miles. He pointed out that substantial 
increases in those classes would result from the eastern class 
rate decision, declaring that it would be “suicidal” for the rail- 
roads to add another fifteen per cent to those increases, in face 
of the fact that the commodities covered by those classes rep- 
resented the “cream” of the truck business. 

Statistical evidence in support of Mr. Bauman’s testimony 
was Offered by Mr. Waring, including a study purporting to 
show the proportion of various manufacturing products sus- 
ceptible of movement by truck. In addition, he gave detailed 
testimony concerning the tanning industry and increases re- 
cently imposed on its shipments. There was a tendency for 
the industry to use trucks, he said, and that would be sharply 
accentuated if the increases in the eastern class rate scale 
were followed by a further increase of 15 per cent. 

Mr. Hoey called attention to recent cancellation of com- 
modity rate on textiles in C. F. A. territory and made assertions 
similar to those of the preceding witnesses, with respect to 
the inability of the industry to bear further increases and the 
competitive rail-truck situation. 

One more protestant to the proposed increase was added 
by the appearance, next, of C. H. Jones, representing the Hill- 
side Fluorospar Mines, Kentucky, who told of conditions affect- 
ing the production and sale of fluorospar; the shut down of 
the steel industry and consequent loss of market, and compe- 
tition with imported shipments. 


With some heat, Mr. 


Advocates “Per Car” Charge 


Edgar Moulton, manager, New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau, 
gave a little variety to the proceeding by saying that the in- 
terests he represented were not opposed to such increase as 
the Commission might find justified and necessary to maintain 
the credit of the carriers. In response to a question from 
Commissioner Meyer, he said that, in his opinion, a “per car” 
charge would be more acceptable and disturb competitive rela- 
tions less than a horizontal rate increase. 


A rather impressive picture of the operation of the “what 
the traffic will bear” principle was presented by George W. 
Sneed, Southern Acid and Sulphur Company, Inc., St. Louis. 
Following increases in the southwest as the result of docket 
13535, he testified, his company built a number of additional 
plants at points of greatest consumption in its territory, to 
eliminate or minimize the cost of rail transportation. As a 
typical illustration of the effect of this localization, from a rail- 
road point of view, he cited figures on shipments of his com- 
pany over the Kansas City Southern, on the rails of which one 
of his company’s plants is located. In 1928, loaded tank-car 
miles numbered in excess of 68,000, he testified. In 1929, after 
the construction of one new plant, that dropped to slightly in 
excess of 40,000 miles. In 1930, after a second plant had been 
built, there were only a little over 12,000 loaded miles, and in 
the first six months of 1931 that had dropped to 264 miles. An 
increase in rates, he said, would result in further localization 
and consequent loss of revenue to the carriers. 

A. F. Vandegrift, Louisville Board of Trade, expressed it as 
his principal concern that competitive relationships be pre- 
served, in the event of an increase in rates, referring particu- 
larly to the rate relationship between Louisville shippers and 
those at Jeffersonville and New Albany, Ind. He pointed out 
that a percentage increase would result in increasing rates from 
Louisville a half cent more than from Jeffersonville. He also 
sought to develop the situation that would be created by an in- 
crease in interstate rates without corresponding increases in 
intrastate rates. That was ruled out as inadmissible, though 
exhibits covering matters he wished to testify to in that con- 
nection were accepted “for what they might be worth.” 
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Plan for Prosperity Return 


Carrier counsel, who were, for the most part, entirely silent 
throughout the presentation of evidence, but who seldom had 
anything over which to appear pleased, got some pleasure from 
T. V. Birkwalter, vice-president of the Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, who presented a “formula for the return of pros- 
perity,” which started with an increase in rail rates and went 
from there through various steps to a revival of business. It 
was his contention that an increase in rates would be reflected 
in commodity prices, halting the downward trend, and that that 
would touch off the spark that would start buying. The 
depression would be ended and the upward trend of business 
begin. 

The common carrier motor truck was compared to a ship on 
the high seas, in its freedom from restraint, in contrast to the 
fettered condition of the railroads, by E. G. Siedle, Armstrong 
Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa. Following an extensive review 
of the competitive disadvantages of the railroads, he said the 
increase in rates should be denied, but that the carriers should 
give their attention to more up to date methods and find ways 
and means of increasing efficiency and economy of operation. 
He sought to introduce the question of wages, but was over- 
ruled. Reductions in their costs, he held, were the principal 
basis for hopes of the railroads concerning the future. 

A “depression” that has existed almost continuously since 
shortly after the close of the war was described by Julian Con- 
over representing the American Zinc and Lead _ Institute. 
Figures on both the production of zinc and the price received for 
it were introduced, showing that the situation was becoming 
worse, year by year and month by month. In January of this 
year, it was shown, production was at 42 per cent of capacity. 
By July it had dropped to 27 per cent. The industry as a whole 
was being operated at a loss, the witness stated. All but the 
richest mines were shut and any increase in freight rates would 
result in the closing of many of them. 

Others who appeared in opposition to the petition of the 
carriers are as follows: R. B. Coapstick, Indiana State Chamber 
of Commerce; Mr. Enyart, Van Camp Hardware and Iron Com- 
pany, Indianapolis; M. W. Eisman, Manufacturers’ Association 
of Erie, Pa.; H. L. Burch, representing Kentucky bituminous 
quarry interests; J. K. Hiltner, United States Pipe and Foundry 
Company, Burlington, N. J.; G. J. Bolender, Paper Makers’ 
Chemical Company; Charles Sizemore, American Association of 
Nurserymen; Michael J. Anuta, Menominee, Mich., and Mari- 
nette, Wis. 


Traffic League Evidence 


With three Chicago hearings running concurrently Sep- 
tember 2, hearing “A” continued to draw the largest attendance. 
The large room in which it was held was filled almost to ca- 
pacity throughout the day, while the National Industrial Traffic 
League and state commissions presented their evidence. It 
had been commented by spectators and participants at the 
sessions the two previous days that interest would drop after 
cross-examination of the carrier witnesses. That did not seem 
to be the case, however. 

Each of the two other rooms, occupied by hearing “B” and 
hearing “C’—the latter presided over by Commissioner Meyer, 
who had been sitting with Commissioner Porter in hearing “B” 
—was more largely filled than the room in which “B” was held 
the preceding day. The day’s grist included testimony by ship- 
pers of lumber, paper, furniture, live stock, etc., and testimony 
of state commissions. 

The League testimony was presented by a single witness, 
William H. Watts, of Washington, D. C., who presented a series 
of exhibits covering financial and statistical phases of the rail- 
road situation. The exhibits were introduced with little ex- 
planation of their purport, such comment as was offered being 
limited almost entirely to a mere clarification of the contents. 
It is presumed they were for the purpose of getting certain 
facts into the record, to be used in brief and argument. To a 
certain extent their purport was obvious, an inference of that 
nature being that it was the view of the League counsel and 
others responsible for them that disclosures of the carrier rep- 
resentatives had not been complete on the subject of securities 
prices and other matters. Some of them were plainly designed 
to show that the financial crisis as to which Mr. Dick and 
others had testified was not as serious as it had been painted. 

For instance, in explaining one of his exhibits, which cov- 
ered the “range of market values of stocks and bonds in 1930- 
1931, as compared with 1920-21,” the witness said: “The ex- 
hibit shows that, in the case of many they had a higher value 
in the latter period than in the former.” 

In introducing an exhibit designed to show “the cost of 
new capital to the railroads in 1931,” Mr. Watts said: “It is 
significant that the Pennsylvania Railroad, on April 7 of this 
year, sold general mortgages 414 per cent gold bonds, series D, 
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in the sum of $50,000,000, with a total cost or net annual interest 
to the company of 4.555 per cent. The proceeds from this 
sale were used to refund 6 per cent general mortgage bonds 
dated April 1, 1920.” 

Another exhibit representing “an analysis of sales of rail- 
road securities under authorization of the Commission” set up 
the interest cost to the issuing carriers by years, of the financing 
operations represented by the issues covered. It showed that 
the cost to the carriers ranged from a per cent of 7.50, in 1920, 
to 4.915, in 1930, the 1930 figure being the lowest for the eleven 
years represented, with the exception of in 1928, when the 
figure was 4.73 per cent. 

Still another exhibit showed the earnings of Class I car- 
riers on their total capitalization for the years 1928, 1929 and 
1930. Total capitalization for 1928 was given as $18,929,394,337; 
the return was given as 6.97 per cent. For 1929 the capitaliza- 
tion was given as $19,218,238,188, and the return as 7.45 per 
cent. Corresponding figures for 1930 were $19,301,352,434 and 
5.46 per cent. 

Operating revenues, expenditures, and net operating income 
of the carriers, in the aggregate, were shown for each year 
from 1916 to 1930, inclusive; maximum and minimum weekly 
car surplusages and shortages for years 1920 to 1930, inclusive; 
equipment in service for the same years, etc. 

In connection with an exhibit setting out the volume of 
movement of specific commodities and sub-groups of commodi- 
ties by years, both in terms of the relative movement to the 
total volume handled in the respective years and the actual 
movement, from 1920 to 1930, it was pointed out that the “large 
and constant increase in the total has been brought about prin- 
cipally through the increase in the volume of movement of 
refined petroleum and its products.” 

In cross-examination of Mr. Watts, the carriers were as 
economical of words as the League had been in the introduc- 
tion of the testimony. Mr. Bikle asked if it was not true that 
a “tight” money market tended to depress securities’ values, 
if an easy money market tended to appreciate values, and if 
the witness knew anything about the purchasing power of the 
dollar in 1920, as compared with its purchasing power now. 
That was all. 


State Commission Testimony 


Two representatives of western state commissions occupied 
most of the day in hearing “A.” I. C. Peterson, of the Kansas 
commission, presented two voluminous exhibits covering the 
financial conditions of the carriers, with particular reference 
to the western district, and other matters, and Dr. A. H. Han- 
son, professor of economics of the University of Minnesota, was 
presented by the Minnesota commission. The latter gave gen- 
eral economic testimony of an extensive nature, giving a his- 
torical background to the current economic depression. 

Mr. Peterson made the assertion that the western carriers 
“are in a better position (as to traffic and revenue) than car- 
riers in the other territories.” He presented figures showing 
that the net railway operating income of the carriers as a 
whole the first six months of 1931 was 63.21 per cent of the 
net railway operating income in the first six months of 1930. 
Carriers in the western district had a net in the first half of 
this year 67.48 per cent as large as they had in the same period 
last year, he said. 


It was explained when Mr. Peterson took the stand that 
the exhibits he would offer were prepared by J. W. Scott, 
statistician of the Kansas commission, who died August 30, 
following the Kansas City hearing, at which he appeared. For 
the most part, the figures presented stopped with 1929. 

In testimony presented by the carriers, Mr. Peterson said, 
much had been made of declining earnings a ton-mile. “The 
significant figure,” he said, “is net revenue a ton-mile. That 
has constantly increased from .00105 cents in 1920, to .00435 
cents in 1929.” While operating revenues increased only 6.73 
per cent, 1929 compared to 1921, net income increased 56.38 
per cent, he pointed out. On their book value, the western 
carriers received an average return for the five-year period 
1911 to 1915 of 4.382 per cent, he said, while in the five-year 
period ended with 1929 the return was 4.58 per cent, according 
to his testimony. 


“The railroads have had five good years,” he declared, “and 


should be able to weather this depression.” 

Dr. Hanson, who was questioned at length by Commis- 
sioner Lewis as to his views on the transportation “crisis,” 
similarly held that “the railroads are so strong they can well 
weather the storm.” 

At one point, Commissioner Lewis, addressing the wit- 
ness, said: 

“You understand that the Commission is under a mandate 
from its superior, Congress, to maintain an adequate transpor- 
tation system. You say that an emergency exists. What would 
you advise the Commission to do to meet the situation?” 
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“An increase in rates in a period of depression is not the 
way,” responded Dr. Hanson. “It is fundamentally wrong.” 

The railroads, he insisted, should meet a period of depres- 
sion exactly as industry generally meets a depression—by lay- 
ing by a reserve for such years and by curtailing expenditures 
to the limit during the depression. “The railroads should buckle 
down to the task of reducing expenses,” he said. Anything 
that tends to narrow the margin of profit for business gen- 
erally dampens the spirit of enterprise, he explained, and 
tends to deepen the depression. He said he could not see that 
the railroad system was endangered in any way by the existing 
situation. Equipment could always be gotten by any railroad 
through equipment trust bonds, he said. Further, it was not 
necessary for carriers to add to their equipment in a period of 
depression in any substantial measure. The plant built up in 
the good years should carry them through the bad years to the 
next upturn in business. 

“I am expecting a revival of prosperity to follow this de- 
pression exactly as has happened after every other period of 
depression in the last 150 years,” he said. 

Asked by Commissioner Lewis when he expected the up- 
turn to come, he declined to make any prediction. He was 
emphatic, however, in asserting that “the feverish growth of 
the past is over,” as indicated by population studies, and that 
it was of the utmost importance railroad management realize 
that there was no need for a continuation of tremendous addi- 
tions to capital essential in the past. 


The Case of Agriculture 


A presentation of the case of agriculture was made by R. T. 
Burdick, assistant economist, Colorado Agricultural College, 
who was presented by C. L. Ireland, attorney general of Colo- 
rado, at the hearing before Commissioner Meyer. Mr. Burdick 
appeared on behalf of the Colorado commission. 

He testified that the “commodity dollar,” which is the only 
thing the farmer had to spend, had shown a striking decline. 
He illustrated his statement by saying that, in 1925, in which 
year the Commission denied a request of the carriers for a 
general increase in rates, the frieght charges on a carload of 
wheat shipped from Colorado to Chicago equaled the value of 
7.56 tons of wheat. In July, 1930, the equivalent of 19.52 tons 
of wheat was needed to pay the freight charges, and, if the 15 
per cent increase were allowed, the charges would be equal to 
the value of 22.47 tons of wheat. The freight charges he used 
were based on a shipment corresponding to the average load 
from Colorado, he said, which was slightly in excess of 44 tons, 
so that it took a little more than half as much wheat to get 
the car to Chicago as was in the car. In addition, he said, the 
price of wheat was lower now than at the time he made his 
computations. Seventy-six per cent of the wheat produced in 
Colorado was shipped out of the state, he said, a large part of 
it going to Chicago and east. 

Two witnesses were presented at hearing “C” by the Ken- 
tucky commission. They were L. F. Orr, traffic manager, Pet 
Milk Company, and Charles Satterfield, of the commission. 

In addition to showing the desperate condition of agricul- 
tural and industrial interests of the state, Mr. Orr insisted that 
the railroads would lose money if they got the increase they 
asked, due to an increase in trucking. He summed up the 
agricultural phase of the case by saying that commodity prices 
were much lower today than they were in 1922, when the Com- 
mission granted a 10 per cent reduction in rates, and that they 
were only about half what they were in 1920, the last time a 
general increase had been allowed. The income of the Ken- 
tucky farmer in 1930 was less than one-half what it was in 1922 
at the time of the 10 per cent reduction, he emphasized. 

A considerable part of Mr. Orr’s testimony was devoted to 
evidence intended to support his contention that granting of 
the request of increased rates would take more revenue from 
the carriers than it would give to them, by virtue of the com- 
petitive situation. 

Truck Competition 


“I do not believe any increase in revenue will be obtained 
by raising rates to meet a possible emergency,” he declared. 
“I think the carriers could more profitably devote their atten- 
tion to a study of the rate structure to the end of a revision 
that would protect them from other forms of transportation. 
The way your rate structure is now,” he said, addressing the 
carriers, “snipers can go in and pick out attractive tonnage, 
and that represents a large volume. I think you can protect 
yourself against it and that it would be profitable for you to 
do so.” 

He gave a large number of instances of long-distance truck 
transportation. 

On cross-examination, Walter McFarland, general counsel 
of the Burlington, said that, to take any appreciable part of 
the 15 per cent increase from the carriers by truck transporta- 
tion would require an investment of not less than 100 million 
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dollars in new trucks. “If the railroads reduced rates after 
that investment had been made, wouldn’t the shippers be hold- 
ing the bag?” he questioned. 

“Not at all,” insisted Mr. Orr. The railroads would be 
holding the bag. Those trucks wouldn’t be discarded before 
they were worn out, unless the rail rates were brought far be- 
low the competitive basis.” 

Among the many other witnesses who were sure that in- 
creased rates would do the carriers no good, because of its 
effect on the use of trucks, was J. B. C. Lutz, representing the 
Illinois Live Stock Shippers’ Association. He said he did not 
think this was a proper time for the railroads to ask for an 
increase in rates. Producers of live stock, he said, were facing 
the worst condition there had ever been. “That is putting it 
mildly,” he added. The majority of “feeders” in Illinois were 
going out of business, he testified. Bankers would no longer 
make them loans with which to make purchases of stock, and 
it was a good thing for the feeders that they would not, he 
held. A 15 per cent increase in freight rates would mean an 
added cost of $25.30 a car on shipments from his locality 
(Galesburg, Ill.) to Chicago, he said. Many farmers now owned 
their own trucks. 

“I believe if the railroads get what they have asked for, 
they will lose through the truck,” he said. “There is no ques- 
tion about it. It would be the ruination of the railroads.” 


Paper Industry 


Four witnesses appeared in the course of the day at the 
“C” hearing to protest increases on behalf of the paper industry. 

J. P. Friel, Quincy, Ill., representing the Central Fibre 
Products Company, Inc., particularly objected to an increase in 
rates on inbound straw. A manufacturer should not be penal- 
ized on both inbound and outbound shipments, he held. His 
company, this year, would receive 75 per cent of its inbound 
straw by truck, he said. In the event the railroads received an 
increase, he asked that the decision give them specific per- 
mission to deviate from a percentage increase, where they felt 
it was necessary to hold traffic to the rails. 

Isaac Born, Indianapolis, who appeared for the Terre Haute 
Paper Company and other paperboard interests, said a 15 per 
cent increase would add 20 million dollars a year to the trans- 
portation bill on paper, and that paperboard represented 40 per 
cent of all paper production. Figures he introduced purported 
to show that the carriers as a whole earned 176.3 per cent of 
their fixed charges in 1930. By arbitrarily favoring certain dis- 
tricts the railroads had driven away a great deal of traffic, ac- 
cording to him. He argued that there should have been an 
effort to reduce railroad wages before coming to the Commis- 
sion for an increase in rates. 

“The railroads must show that they are operating effi- 
ciently, honestly, and prudently before receiving an increase in 
rates,” he contended, to which he added that the various serv- 
ices of the railroads—freight, passenger, express, mail, etc.— 
should all be compelled to pay their own way. 

James F. Daugherty, traffic manager, Michigan Paper Mills 
Traffic Association, was on the stand at the close of the day. 

The position of 500 leading newspapers in this country and 
Canada was presented at hearing “B”’ by W. J. Mathey, traffic 
manager, American Newspaper Publishers’ Association. The 
members of his association, he said, consume 80 per cent of 
the newsprint used in the country. Introductory to his testi- 
mony, he said he was not opposing an advance in rates—that 
he was, rather, sympathetic. “If the Commission concludes an 
advance in rates will mean an increase in revenue, I hope it 
will be made,” he explained. However, he added, “I want to 
present certain facts with respect to water transportation of 
newsprint for consideration.” Briefly, he pointed out that the 
tonnage of newsprint now moved by water amounted to 425,000, 
on the estimated 1931 movement. There had been an increase 
of 70 per cent in the water-borne tonnage in the last five years, 
he said, and the diversion of only 325,000 tons now moving by 
rail to water would be all that would be necessary to wipe out 
a 15 per cent increase in rates, so far as newsprint was 
concerned. 

An increase in rates would mean some increase in trucking 
of newsprint, he said, but not to an important extent. Produc- 
tion of newsprint, he explained, was largely on water and the 
principal centers of consumption were also. The distance be- 
tween areas of principal production and consumption was too 
great to permit of much trucking. 


Repeal of 15 a 


‘I am thoroughly pursuaded that the only real remedy in 
so far as confidence of investors (in the railroads) is con- 
cerned, without injury to the customers of the railroads and 
without injury to the railroads, themselves, must come from a 
complete repeal of section 15 a,” declared Leo E. Golden, traffic 
commissioner, Grand Rapids Association of Commerce, “or at 
least from a cancellation of whatever indebtedness may arise 
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from the application of the act from the time of its enactment 
to the present year.” 

It would be far better, he said, to allocate to the railroads 
that had earned recapturable amounts, funds that had already 
been paid in by shippers “than to assess against the depleted 
portion of the traffic remaining to the carriers in this period 
of depression an increased charge so that the railroad facilities 
might be sustained.” The Commission, he said, should make 
a report to Congress that repeal of section 15a was the only 
means of saving the railroads. Congress should either repeal 
the section or pass legislation canceling recapture obligations, 
he asserted. 

Mr. Golden held that the pooling plan advanced by Mr. 
Walter, National Industrial Traffic League attorney, would sim- 
ply operate to bring the earnings of weak carriers, who never 
had earned 1% times fixed charges, up to that level, which 
would have no bearing on the credit situation. The difficulty 
of the immediate situation was brought about by the fact that 
the securities of so-called strong carriers were about to be 
removed from the approved list, he said. 


Lumber Industry United 


Wilson Compton, secretary-manager, National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, who appeared for the lumber industry 
as a whole, emphasized the importance of the railroad proposal 
to the industry by declaring: “This is the first instance in 
any proceeding involving lumber rates nationally, in which the 
entire lumber industry has been united, either for or against.” 

He summarized the testimony he would offer as follows: 


First, that the proposed increase in lumber rates, if made, will 
largely, if not wholly, defeat its sole purpose of providing the rail- 
roads with increased revenue. 

Second, that increases in lumber rates, where effective, will have 
to be absorbed by the lumber industry and that the additional ex- 
pense cannot be passed on to the consumer. 

Third, that the financial condition of the lumber industry will 
not enable it to absorb added costs. 

Fourth, that an increase in lumber transportation costs will cause 
further impoverishment of an already impoverished industry, and 
force further degradation of its wage scales, greater irregularity and 
uncertainty of its employments, and further depletion of the capital 
assets of an industry which is unable to operate at a profit even 
under the present level of freight rates and transportation costs. 


It is the view of the responsible leaders of the hardwood 
lumber industry, according to J. H. Townshend, who appeared 
for the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute and other industry 
organizations, “that this increase, if granted, would not only 
be the final blow so far as the industry is concerned but would 
be against the interest of the carriers from a revenue stand- 
point. Already some of the leaders of the industry, in the 
face of this proposed increase, are making further plans to 
avoid transportation charges of the railroads on their products.” 

Production in the industry was at the low ebb of about 
25 per cent of normal, he said. Illustrating the condition of 
the entire lumber industry, he pointed out that 1930 rail revenue 
derived from forest products represented a decrease of 31 per 
cent under 1928 revenue from the same source, whereas the 
carrier revenues as a whole, in 1930, were only 13 per cent 
below those of 1928. 

Testimony was offered in the hearings by F. E. Jones, 
Furniture Manufacturers’ Association, Grand Rapids; Joseph E. 
Chamberlain, traffic manager, Leonard Refrigerator Company, 
Grand Rapids; Charles H. Winslow, traffic manager, Kalamazoo 
Chamber of Commerce; William A. Moore, general traffic man- 
ager, New Jersey Zinc Company; F. A. Doebber, traffic man- 
ager, Citizens’ Gas Company, Indianapolis; E. E. Williamson, 
New York, Andrews Steel Company and others; A. F. Flynn, 
rate expert, Minnesota commission, and A. R. Upgren, assistant 
to Dr. Hanson, of Minnesota. 


Depressing Stories Told 


By the end of the fourth day even old heads at Commis- 
sion hearings, to whom tales of woe are not unfamiliar, were 
asking: “What are we coming to?” as industry after industry 
told its story of depression. If there are any relative shades 
of absolute black, the picture of economic distress painted by 
representatives of the lumber industry, who occupied the entire 
day at hearing “B,” was a little darker than that of any of 
the other industries so far heard. 

The night through which agriculture is moving was further 
illumined, to mix metaphors, by witnesses at hearing “A,” and 
at hearing “C” representatives of the fruit and vegetable in- 
dustry, among others, elaborateed on the effects of the “worst 
depression the world has ever known.” 

The threat of truck competition was held before the car- 
riers almost continuously. Diversion of rail traffic to water 
routes, in the event of an increase of rail rates, also received 
more prominence in the course of the day than in any of the 
preceding days. Through the funnels of the three hearings 
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the Commission was made the repository of testimony to con- 
vince the most skeptical that there is a deprsesion. 

Four witnesses were heard in the course of the day at hear- 
ing “A,” three of whom represented the committee of ten west- 
ern state commissions. They were L. R. Bitney, statistician, 
Minnesota commission; C. E. Schreiber, statistician, Wisconsin 
commission, and C. A. Ross, of the Nebraska commission. L. H. 
Bean, senior agricultural economist of the division of statistical 
and historical research, U. S. Department of Agriculture, who 
appeared at the invitation of the Commission, was the fourth. 

Among the contentions advanced by Mr. Bitney was the 
assertion that the carriers were using car equipment less effi- 
ciently than they were twenty-five years ago and that they had 
more equipment than was essential to the performance of trans- 
portation. A natural interpretation of evidence he submitted 
concerning earnings and finances of western carriers is that 
they did not do so badly in the period covered by his studies— 
1920 to 1929. 

On the matter of equipment utilization, he showed that 
fewer tons of freight were originated for each ton of car ¢ca- 
pacity in 1929 than in 1902, 1907, or 1916. For instance, ac- 
cording to his figures, tons of revenue freight originated for 
each ton of car capacity in 1929 amounted to 12.70. The cor- 
responding figures for the other years were as follows: 1902— 
14.82 tons; 1907—14.52 tons; 1916—13.04 tons. Charges set up 
by the carriers for depreciation on the more expensive equip- 
ment installed since 1916 and assessed against operating ex- 
penses, together with payments to other carriers for hired 
freight cars, had increased the operating expenses of all lines 
124 million dollars a year over the same costs in 1916, he 
contended. 

Carriers in the western district alone, he said, had financed 
approximately one billion 200 millions of property from their 
various income sources since 1920. At the same time, the 
average rate of dividend paid on all outstanding capital stock 
by the western carriers in the years 1920 to 1929 was 4.57 per 
cent annually, he said. After that, and payment of the interest 
on all outstanding indebtedness, there were the added facts, 
according to him, that depreciation charges that had been in- 
cluded in operating expenses, together with the cost of prop- 
erties retired, also included in operating expenses, have been 
in exces. of 250 million dollars, in the period, “over a reason- 
able and normal amount.” As a result, he declared, ‘the total 
net income of the western railroads, as reported to the Com- 
mission and the public, is understated by that amount.” 


Condition of the Farmer 


The testimony of Mr. Bean exhaustively covered the con- 
dition of the farmer in relation to that of country as a whole 
and as to his own past and present. It was purely an exposi- 
tion of ‘farm facts,” without any effort to tie it in with the 
transportation situation. 

The “ratio of prices received by the farmer to prices paid” 
by him, using the five-year period 1909-1914 as a base, was 
shown to be 61 in 1930 and, said the witness, it had dropped 
to 59 in 1931. In other words, the average unit of farm pro- 
duction would obtain for the farmer only 59 per cent as much 
in 1931 as it would, on the average, in the pre-war period with 
which the comparison was made. He attempted to show, 
through statistics and otherwise, “what happened to farm in- 
come in 1930 and so far this year.” Total farm income for the 
country in 1930 was 22 per cent less than in the preceding 
year, as he presented it, and to date this year there had been 
a further decline in the level of prices received by the farmer, 
without any compensating increase in volume of produce. The 
financial returns in 1931, based on statistics available, would 
be below that of 1921, he said. The decline had been greatest 
in the south-central states and least in the northeastern part of 
the country, according to his showing. The farm situation was 
made still more acute by the fact that the decline in gross in- 
come has been greater than in expenses, resulting in a net 
income in 1930 a third less than in 1929, he said. 

On the basis of his study, the average farmer (family and 
children) receives $110 a year less than the average farm hand, 
as reward for his managerial contribution, if interest on in- 
vestment is allowed at a rate of 4% per cent. 

“Evaluating the unpaid labor of farmers and their families 
at the lower farm wage rates of 1930, it appears that farm op- 
erators in 1930 not only failed to earn their wages but also 
failed to earn anything on their capital and for their managerial 
contribution,” is a sample of the facts reported. “In addition 
their capital investment fell in value about 4 billion dollars, 
or about 14 per cent, as a result of the sharp decline in farm 
real estate values and in the inventory value of livestock on 
farms. This is in contrast with the 1929 balance of net income 
for capital and managerial rewards which amounted to $1,060,- 
000,000 or about 3.8 per cent of the value of the operators’ cap- 
ital used in farm production.” 
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Mr. Schreiber introduced a series of exhibits constituting a 
comprehensive study of rail traffic affected by new competitive 
agencies such as motor trucks, gasoline and natural gas pipe 
lines, and waterways. He pointed out that railroad passenger 
revenue declined 414 million dollars between 1920 and 1929— 
“an amount not far from that which the railroads are asking 
in this case.” Revenue produced by less-than-carload traffic 
declined 245 million dollars in the same period, he showed. His 
testimony on various phases of motor truck competition with 
the railroads was particularly extensive, covering the move- 
ment of fruits and vegetables to markets via the truck, of live 
stock, etc. He also showed that there had been a material in- 
crease in water-borne commerce in recent years. His studies 
were introduced with little or no comment as to their purport, 
beyond that they were to reflect certain facts. 


Lumber 


Testimony of lumber interests at hearing “B” continued 
from September 2, with one witness remaining to be heard at 
the end of the session. 

The position of the hardwood lumber interests, representa- 
tives of which had the stand the first part of the day, was 
summed up by John I. Schaeffer, president of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, as follows: 

“We are opposed to an increase in rates because we feel 
that the industry is not in a position to stand it. We believe 
that every industry, including transportation, should bear its 
own burdens in a period of depression.” 

Increased rates, in the words of another witness, “would 
be an impossible burden to an industry already selling its prod- 
uct below production cost.” 

Mr. Schaeffer said salaries and wages in the industry had 
been reduced from 25 to 50 per cent; that in the great majority 
of cases production costs had “hit rock bottom,” and that in- 
creased rates would mean a further decrease in production, 
further losses to the hardwood producer, and an increase in the 
use of the truck by the hardwood shipper. The additional 
amount of lumber that would be delivered by truck would 
much more than off-set revenue the carriers would receive from 
increased rates. Mills were at present shipping outbound 
products for distances of 75 and a 100 miles and, in some in- 
stances, for as high as 200 miles, in a desperate attempt to 
effect further economies in costs, he said. 

“Lumbermen are shipping a great deal by rail that would 
go more cheaply by truck,” he declared. “That is partly loyalty 
to the railroads. But, if rates are increased, not only because 
of necessity, but, perhaps, because of resentment, that tonnage 
will go to the highways.” 

Somewhat similar testimony was given by F. T. Dooley, 
president of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. He 
was, if possible, even more emphatic that the industry couldn’t 
stand increased rates. 

The proposed increase, if granted, would mean either bank- 
ruptcy or liquidation for a third of the cooperage industry, as 
well as a loss of traffic to the carriers, according to E. A. Powell, 
president of the Associated Cooperage Industries of America. 

“The history of our prosperity—or lack of it, to be more 
accurate—seems to be bound up with freight rates,” he said. 
“Any increase in freight rates on barrels means a loss in sales.” 
That was so, he explained, because of the nature of the com- 
petition to be met and the fact that commodity was a long-haul 
commodity and was heavy. Jute bags, steel drums, paper bags, 
and the other principal competitors of tight and slack barrels, 
he said, were almost universally produced local to consumption. 
A much greater part of the total cost of the cooperage industry 
was represented by the freight rate than was the case with any 
of its competitors, as we presented it. 

“Every time you raise the freight rate we lose business,” 
he reiterated. In a period of from 15 to 18 years, he testified, 
production of tight cooperage had fallen off 77 per cent, while 
that of slack cooperage had dropped about 75 per cent. The 
volume of business the industry was giving the railroads today, 
he asserted, was giving them more revenue than they could 
possibly get under an increased freight rate. 

He admitted that freight rates were not solely responsible 
for the condition of the industry, but insisted that they played 
an important part. In that connection, J. R. Bell, general at- 
torney for the Southern Pacific, asked: “Would a return of 
light wines and beer help your industry?” 

“I think it would save our lives,” the witness answered. 

R. C. Fulbright, representing the Southern Pine Association, 
presented C. C. Sheppard, president of the association, and A. G. 
T. Moore, traffic manager. 

“We, of course, realize that the carriers are an important 
part of the economic setup of the nation,” Mr. Sheppard began, 
“put they do not comprise one. hundred per cent of it, by any 
means. We do not believe the Commission should predicate 
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an increase in rates on the condition of the stock market, with- 
out taking into consideration the condition of industry as a 
whole. A rate increase would be simply a paliative for the rail- 
roads.” 

Southern pine producers, taken as a whole, were operating 
at a loss, he said, and there was a threat of Russian competition 
on the horizon to make the situation still worse. Russian lumber 
had already taken away the export market of the producer 
represented by him, he testified, and had made a number of 
“test” shipments into this country. 

Mr. Moore summarized his reasons for objecting to the pro- 
posed increase in rates by saying: 


In the first place, the industry is selling below cost—not only 
below the cost of production, but below “‘stumpage charges,’’ or the 
cost of the lumber in the forest plus carrying charges. Another 
reason for the inability of the industry to pay higher freight charges, 
the statement continued, is that lumber substitutes are produced 
at or near the principal consuming markets. The competitive mate- 
rials of this character reach their markets either through short-haul 
rail transportation or by truck. Southern pine is dependent on an all- 
rail movement. 

Producers of douglas fir, our principal competitor, are working 
in close harmony with the transportation lines serving them, the 
latter having done everything possible in the way of reducing rates. 
The transcontinental lines have given the Pacific coast producers 
assurance that the percentage increase will not be applied to their 
traffic, whereas our carriers intend to give us the full effect of the 
increase. 


Fred K. Weyerhaeuser, of the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Com- 
pany, was the first of a series of witnesses presented by Charles 
E. Elmquist, on behalf of west coast and Inland Empire fir and 
pine producers. He testified that his company had fourteen 
mills in the west, with a capacity of about two billion feet 
annually, and that, in order to get a market for its fir and 
hemlock production, it had established large yards at Baltimore, 
Newark, N. J., and Portsmouth, R. I., where it could ship, store, 
and handle its product. An increase in rates would mean that, 
instead of about 30 per cent of its production moving by water, 
between 50 and 60 per cent would go that way. Establishment 
of eastern seaboard yards and handling facilities had been 
necessary, he testified, because the company was unable to 
ship all-rail to the east and central east. Movement of ship- 
ments via the Panama Canal was on the increase, he testified. 
It was possible to ship to the eastern seaboard and as far back 
inland, by rail, as Detroit and Chicago, at less cost than the 
cost of rail transportation direct. He expressed himself as not 
unfriendly to the railroads, but declared the use of the water 
route in the past had been necessary to dispose of his mer- 
chandise. That situation would naturally be accentuated by 
higher rail rates. 


On the subject of the condition of the lumber industry, he 
said, two of the company’s mills in Idaho had closed, and that 
an increase in rail rates would, perhaps, make it necessary to 
close more. These mills had operated in 1930 at an actual loss 
of $4.99 a thousand feet of lumber. “We can’t continue on that 
basis,” he added. “In my opinion, a 15 per cent increase in 
freight rates will force much larger movements by water, and 
cause of a loss of revenue to the railroads.” 

A. G. Kingsley, traffic manager for the Weyerhaeuser in- 
terests, pointed out that the drop in revenue contributed by 
forest products to the carriers was larger than for any other 
commodity, with the exception of ore. In connection with rate 
history, which he presented, he said he particularly wanted to 
show that, following the increases in Ex Parte 74, lumber ton- 
nage fell off almost 50 per cent. Because of that, the trans- 
continental lines made voluntary reductions to regain the lost 
traffic, with a resulting stimulation of the movement. Rates 
from the Inland Empire, compared with those from the south, 
were on a relatively high basis, he asserted. The ton-mile rate 
from the west was practically on a level with that from the 
south, though the haul from the former ranged from about 400 
to 1,000 miles greater. He also emphasized that an increase 
in rail rates would mean an increase in the movement of ship- 
ments via the canal and back-hauling into the interior of the 
country from the eastern seaboard by rail, depriving trars- 
continental carriers of considerable traffic. 


R. G. Dalberg, representing the Shevlin-Carpenter interests, 
owners of large sawmills in Oregon, introduced an exhibit com- 
paring freight rates from the Inland Empire to Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Chicago and other points, with the mill cost of 
lumber a thousand feet. The freight rate on a thousand feet 
of a common grade of lumber from Spokane to Chicago, for in- 
stance, was given as $14.39. Under the proposed 15 per cent 
increase, that would be raised to $16.59. The mill price, as he 
gave it, was $12.32, the freight rate representing 135 per cent 
of that. There were numerous similar comparisons. On this 
parti¢ular grade of lumber the freight rate, as given, was 157 
per cent of the mill price at Detroit; 162 per cent at Chicago, 
and 171 per cent at New York. 
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J. H. Webb, representing the Wood Conversion Company, 
was the last of Mr. Elmquist’s witnesses. 


Fruits and Vegetables 

The greater part of the day. at hearing “C” was taken up 
with evidence presented by the fruit and vegetable industry. 

J. F. Waddell, traffic manager, Western Fruit Jobbers’ Asso- 
ciation, appeared for a joint industry council composed of his 
own organization, the National League of Commission Mer- 
chants and the International Apple Association. 

“The joint council is not unsympathetic with the situation 
of the railroads,” he said, “but it does not concede the neces- 
sity or propriety of imposing a general percentage increase 
in rates on all traffic and is strongly opposed to any increase in 
transportation charges applicable to fruits and vegetables. This 
view is predicated on the conviction that an increase on those 
commodities will result in defeating the purpose of the carriers’ 
petition.” 

Rates on fruits and vegetables are now too high, in the 
opinion of leaders of the industry, he said. He pointed out that 
a percentage increase, as proposed, would have the effect, not 
only of raising the freight rates of the shippers he appeared 
for, but also of increasing charges for protective service in 
connection with the shipments—a double increase to which 
other classes of shippers would not be subjected. 

Extensive evidence was offered in support of the conten- 
tion that the fruit and vegetable industry was seriously de- 
pressed and that it would be impossible for it to assume any 
greater freight rate burden than it was bearing. 

“The growth of highway transportation, extension of the 
radius of operation of these carriers, adaptation of refrigeration 
to trucks, the development of adequate protective service in 
connection with water transportation—all point to the answer 
which, as a matter of necessity, the fresh fruit and vegetable 
industry makes to the threat of additional transportation bur- 
dens,” he concluded. 

A fifteen per cent increase in rates would result in at least 
a 25 per cent reduction in the volume of shipments of perish- 
ables from the territory in which his company operated, ac- 
cording to Dean Stanley, president of the Stanley Fruit Com- 
ar with interests in Colorado, Arizona and the Imperial 
Valley. 

“It is our view that the proportion which transportation 
takes from gross sales has been and is too high from the stand- 
point both of the railroads and producers,” he said. “Certainly 
there is no warrant for higher transportation costs.” 

Commissioner Meyer asked the witness if he was in the 
Imperial Valley when a request for an additional trunk line 
was presented to the Commission by shippers there. 

“IT went there on a stage coach,” replied Mr. Stanley. 

The commissioner then asked if those who had petitioned 
the Commission to permit entrance of the additional trunk line 
had “stuck by” the railroads. 

“To a certain extent,” was the answer. Personally, he did 
not favor the trucks, he said, and the tonnage the railroads 
were getting out of the valley had grown tremendously. 


Toledo Chamber of Commerce 


Clare B. Tefft, transportation commissioner of the Toledo 
Chamber of Commerce, offered the railroads whatever comfort 
they could get out of the statement that the transportation 
committee of his organization was “sympathetic” with their 
plea, but that it was feared diversion of traffic to highways 
and waterways would more than offset any benefit they would 
obtain from increased rates. 

“We don’t presume to doubt the carriers as to their dire 
need of more revenue,” he said, “but there is some doubt in 
my mind as to whether the crisis is as severe as it has been 
represented. ; 

“If the Commission, in its judgment, after looking at all the 
facts in this record—and God knows there are enough of them 
—finds that the needs of the carriers are paramount, then we 
will go along with an increase.” 

F. W. Burton, manager of the transportation department of 
the Rochester (N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce, made a somewhat 
similar presentation. 

“If the railroads are facing a crisis such as to jeopardize 
the continuance of adequate transportation, then the Commis- 
sion should prescribe adequate rates,” he said. 

The railroads should have, however, exhausted all avenues 
for relief, such as reduction in taxation, and other costs, before 
coming to the Commission for higher rates, he said. His or- 
ganization was opposed to the method adopted for obtaining 
relief. “It cannot approve of the application in its present 
form. Transportation costs now are a seriously important part 
of the distribution costs. We are unqualifiedly opposed to any 
additional increase in the class rates on top of the increases to 
take effect in eastern territory on December 3.” 
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In addition, the following were heard at one or the other of 
the three hearings, in the course of the day: W. R. Stobie, 
traffic manager, Fruit and Vegetable Shippers’ Association, Cog- 
den, Ill., and the Anna Fruit Growers’ Association; A. E. Sicilia, 
traffic manager, S. Silberman & Sons, wool dealers; W. E. 
McDavitt, of Brownsville, Tex., grower and shipper of vegeta- 
bles; John Fairhurst, representing La France Industries, Phila- 
delphia; C. E. Belanger, J. R. Clark Company, Minneapolis; 
E. O. Ramsey, traffic manager, American Fruit Growers, Inc.; 
J. R. Baldwin, Laredo Plantation, Inc.; E. A. Lorber, Henry 
Lorber & Company, commission merchants; Adolph Pfund, 
secretary, National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association; R. G. 
Hyett, secretary, Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Texas; 
William H. McCaffrey, American Fruit Growers, Inc.; E. A. 
Whiting, traffic manager, S. A. Gerrard Company; J. B. Petz- 
hold, S. A. Gerrard Company; J. R. Van Arnum, traffic manager, 
National League of Commission Merchants. 


Effort to Finish Saturday 


In an effort to finish the Chicago hearings by Saturday eve- 
ning, a fourth sectional hearing was instituted Friday. It had 
been expected that the hearings would continue until Tuesday 
of next week, with a session on Monday, Labor Day. 


SALT LAKE CITY HEARING 


(Special Correspondence from Salt Lake City, Utah) 


That the wool and sheep industry of 13 western states, now 
operating at a loss, stands more than any other industry con- 
sidered, at the mercy of freight rates, was the declaration of 
F. R. Marshall, secretary of the National Woolgrowers’ Asso- 
ciation, while under examination by H. W. Prickett, manager 
of the Utah Traffic Service Bureau, at the final hearing in Salt 
Lake City August 27 in the increased rate hearing. 

An increase of 15 per cent would add about $2,000,000 to 
production costs for the sheep and wool industry in this ter- 
ritory, according to Mr. Marshall. Annual shipments to pri- 
mary markets total approximately 47,000 double-deck cars of 
lambs and 10,000 cars of wool. 

Presenting an exhibit citing R. H. Pitchforth & Co. of 
Salt Lake City, as an example, Mr. Marshall said that an 
early shipment of feeder lambs was made from Nevada to 
Omaha. There were 657 lambs shipped in two double-deck 
ears. The actual weight of the lambs was 34,130 pounds, but, 
because 23,000 is the weight for carload prices, the company 
was charged for 46,000 pounds under an 89-cent freight rate 
a hundred pounds, or $503.43. Commissions brought the cost 
of the shipment to $592.79 and the selling price of the lambs 
was $1,586.35. In other words, the net return on this shipment 
was $1.19 a head. On marketable ewes shipped and sold for an 
average price of $1.50 a head, the net return to the shipper was 
56 cents a head and the freight charges totaled 87 cents a head. 
Old ewes could not be moved to any primary market and pay 
the costs of transportation, said Mr. Marshall. 

In the opinion of the witness a 15 per cent increase in 
freight rates would not only decrease shipments, but would add 
to the insolvency of the woolgrower without benefiting the 
railroads. 

Mr. Marshall presented a graph showing the movement of 
sheep prices and freight rates since 1910. 

Sheep prices reached a high in 1917 before the marked 
increase in freight rates took place and started down in 1919, 
when freight rates began to increase. Taking 100 as a base, 
sheep prices reached 111.1 in 1921, when freight rates reached 
their peak of 173.9. Sheep prices reached 86.6 in 1930. This 
year, he said, prices were about 30 per cent lower than last 
year and old ewes were not worth transportation costs. 


Mr. Marshall declared that there was no overproduction 
of wool in the United States, as the country imported about 20 
per cent of its needs and there was no Overproduction in lambs 
because the country exported none of this meat. 

Counsel for the carriers called attention to the fact that 
new and better freight rates on all live stock would shortly 
go into effect. 

Testifying for the woolgrowers Mr. Prickett said a 15 per 
cent increase would increase the cost to shippers from Ogden 
to Omaha $20 a car and the cost to Nebraska and Ohio shippers 
$4 to $6 a car. The long-haul shippers, best revenue customers 
of the railroads, would be most handicapped. He said between 
80 and 90 per cent of the land in the western states was good 
for nothing but grazing. 

In answer to the request of the commissioners for sugges- 
tions, Mr. Marshall noted that the railroads had reported they 
were earning only 2.24 per cent on total investment, which was 
not sufficient to maintain their credit. He said the wool industry 
was counting net losses, not gain, which was the case with 
most of the basic industries of the intermountain country. Be- 
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cause of this he saw no reason why the railroads should be 
discontented. Counsel for the carriers, however, pointed out 
that Congress had legislated on this question and required the 
railroads to maintain an adequate transportation system. He 
was reminded that the railroads as a whole were under regu- 
lation in prosperous times and were not allowed to earn more 
than 5% per cent on value. This condition made it essential to 
protect this earning power in times of depression. 

Mr. Marshall replied that a special session of Congress 
should be called and a new law made. 

Asked if he would advocate return to no regulation, Mr. 
Marshall replied in the negative, but said he would not have 
a statute that worked against natural laws. 

He said the railroads had a just maximum on the reported 
investment, but, in times like the present, with all industry 
operating at a loss, he could see no reason why the railroads 
should be an exception. 

The questions of reduction of wages, duplication of service 
and existence of weaker roads was again brought up, but the 
commissioners said the Commission had no jurisdiction over 
wages and would not allow a discussion. 


KANSAS CITY HEARING 


(Special Correspondence from Kansas City, Mo.) 


Rate increase reprisals in the form of more gasoline pipe 
lines and motorized oil truck fleets were mentioned in the testi- 
mony presented by representatives of petroleum companies in 
the 15 per cent freight increase hearing. 

H. L. McReynolds, traffic manager, White Eagle Oil and 
Refining Corporation, said his company had completed details 
of estimates and engineering plans for the construction of an 
800-mile 4-inch gasoline pipe line from Augusta, Kan., to Omaha, 
Sioux City and Twin Cities via Kansas City. He said if the 
proposed increase was granted he would recommend the con- 
struction of the line. He said the White Eagle now paid the 
railroads in excess of $5,000,000 annually for freight. He said 
the increase would mean $750,000 additional. 

If the rate were increased, he said, it would be practical 
and economical to adapt other means of transportation, in- 
cluding pipe line, waterways, and trucks. He said his company 
could profitably build such a line and the company’s business - 
would warrant the cost. He said he hoped to see the oil busi- 
ness saved for the railroads. 

“There already is a movement toward other means of trans- 
portation for oil and the increase will settle the question,” he 
said. 

Commissioner Eastman inquired as to whether the company 
would be able to finance such a pipe line. Mr. McReynolds said 
he thought so if the proposal received the sanction of the 
proper officials. Asked as to the experience of the two gaso- 
line lines now in operation, he said he understood they were 
proving profitable but the short time of actual operation had 
made a statement as to their results impossible. 

Lee Cowles, for the Kansas Oil Traffic Committee, said the 
“oil industry is worse off than the rairoads.” 

“How do you know that?” inquired Commissioner Eastman. 
“The witness just preceding you said his company was able 
to finance a pipe line.” 

“That would be an economical move and would pay re- 
turns,” Mr. Cowles said. “The railroads should await a return 
to better business conditions before asking an increase. The 
effect of the increase will be to lessen, not increase rail 
tonnage.” . 

C. F. Dowd, traffic manager, Tidal Oil Company, Tulsa, 
concurred in the opinion that a rate increase would result in 
more gasoline pipe lines. 

“The natural marketing territory of the mid-continent re- 
finer,” Mr. Dowd said, “is that portion of southwestern territory 
in the immediate vicinity of his refinery, which only affords a 
market for a small per cent of the output; and the bulk of 
the remainder goes to western trunk line territory. This is 
the only territory left to the mid-continent refiner, since com- 
petitive conditions have changed over the past few years, 
shutting him out of all other territories. There extend from 
the mid-continent field to certain portions of western trunk line 
territory numerous crude oil pipe lines and two gasoline 
pipe lines. We are opposed to this proposed increase for the 
following reasons: 





_1. A flat percentage increase in rates would change the relation- 
~~ Tilaaaay our rates and the rates of our competitors to our detri- 
ment, 

2. An increase in freight rates would widen the spread between 
the transportation cost of the mid-continent all-rail shipper and the 
cost to transport via pipe lines. 


Briquettes, Marble, Etc. 
Frank R. Hayde, representing the Standard Briquette Com- 
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pany, Kansas City, said the proposed rates would confiscate his 
business. The products of his company are used for domestic 
heating and are manufactured 94 per cent of coal slack from 
Arkansas and Oklahoma and 6 per cent from petroleum asphalt. 
He said the rate would throw his business to his competitros, 
chiefly the natural gas industry. The business probably would 
be lost permanently as “when a consumer uses gas for heat- 
ing it is almost impossible to convert him back to coal.” 

C. D. Roberts, representing the Phenix Marble Company, 
Kansas City, said marble transportation was being handled 
largely by truck. He cited numerous large buildings that were 
getting marble by truck. He said this would increase with 
a freight increase. He said Missouri produced 10 per cent of 
the nation’s marble. 

W. S. Barton, traffic manager, Ash Grove Lime and Port- 
land Cement Company of Nebraska, testified that “If the rates 
on cement are disturbed by way of an increase, it will tend 
materially to widen the area in which the trucks now have 
access and bring about the exact opposite of the result desired 
by the carriers.” 

He said trucks now were operating out of his company’s 
plant at the rail rate and that they obviously made their profit 
by store door delivery competing at the rail rate. 

A. B. Hamilton, United Brick and Tile Company, with 
headquarters in Kansas City, appeared for the brick and clay 
products industry. He presented an exhibit to show how it 
had been suffering from competitive materials and said this 
had resulted in a huge tonnage loss to the rails. He said an 
increase in the rate would make further inroads on both the 
industry and the railroads. 


Agricultural Interests 


The third day of the hearing here was opened by the agri- 
cultural interests. The two commissioners were warned that 
“Iowa agriculture is in no mood to accept a freight increase.” 
This testimony was given by Oscar Heline, Cherokee County, 
Iowa, farmer, and head of the Cooperative Grain Dealers of 
Iowa. 

“I know the pulse of the farmers of Iowa regarding the 
proposed 15 per cent rate increase,” Mr. Heline said. “They 
are not in the mood to accept any increase and to do so may 
bring on a dangerous situation. The farmer appreciates the 
condition of the railroad industry but inasmuch as every other 
industry, particularly agriculture, is fighting to stay in busi- 
ness we do not believe this is the time for an increase. Every 
farmer has had to cut all corners to make ends meet. 

“In my county we have lost $3,000,000 of deposits recently 
in failed banks. Seven banks are left out of eighteen. Already 
there has been an increase in the use of the truck to supplant 
the rail carrier. We are using trucks for hauls up to 200 miles.” 

Commissioner Eastman inquired if it was profitable to feed 
distressed wheat to Iowa hogs. 

The witness replied that little wheat was raised in his 
section of the state but that some experiments had been made 
with feeding distressed wheat shipped into Iowa, and that it 
had been found to be unprofitable. 


Commissioner Eastman inquired: “I have understood that 
there has been a large Iowa colony in California?” He was 
referring to the results of the land boom after the war, he 
explained. 

Mr. Heline said the advance in Iowa farm lands had been 
exaggerated and that less than 12 per cent of the land changed 
hands in the boom period. 

“Those who went to California have been forced to return 
and take back the land as the buyers could not make the 
money to pay for it,” he said. 

Charles Wood, George, Ia., appeared to represent the Iowa 
Oil Association, which practices cooperative buying and dis- 
tribution of petroleum products. 

“Agricultural conditions in Iowa are growing more serious 
weekly,” he testified. “I think low prices and high interest 
rates have caused it.” 


Trucking of Oil 


William F. Coddington, LeMars, Ia., secretary-treasurer of 
the Iowa Oil association, said it had had to strike off from 
40 to 50 per cent of the credit customers of the organization 
as compared with a year ago. He said the association now was 
trucking its heavy oil from Omaha to the association’s ware- 
houses. He said the rail charge from Omaha was 27% cents a 
hundred pounds and the trucks charged the same rate but gave 
“convenient service to the warehouse door.” 

J. B. Shaum, Tarkio, Mo., operator of a 3,000-acre cattle 
ranch, said his investment had been losing him money seven of 
the last ten years. He differed with some witnesses in that he 
expressed the opinion trucks were operating at a loss in his 
district. He blamed it on the empty return haul. He said he 
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had been able to maintain his farm from the profits of other 
business in which he was interested. 

F. B. Miller, Chariton County, Missouri, cattleman, said he 
had never shipped an animal by truck in his farm life but that 
the increase would either force him out of business or to seek 
some transportation substitute. He predicted the farmer would 
return to the use of horses on the farm in the face of his in- 
ability to replace worn out motorized machinery and due to 
the economy of horsepower from low feed crop prices. He 
said there had been no bank failures in his county but that 
it was impossible for a farmer who did not have any mortgage 
on his farm to obtain a loan. He said this was due to “stag- 
nant movement of farm lands.” He said most of the large 
insurance companies had withdrawn from the farm loan field. 
He told the commission education of farm children was going 
backward and the children would have to be kept on the farm 
in an attempt to “make economic ends meet.” 

William Hirth, Columbia, Mo., farmer, president of the 
Missouri Farmers’ Association, gave a “horseback opinion” of 
the condition of the railroads and agriculture. 

The association operated more than 400 exchanges over the 
state and was the largest farmer cooperative in the United 
States, he said. 

“I sympathize deeply with the railroads,” he said, “and, as 
proof of that, I fronted for the railroads in the last session of 
the Missouri legislature in anti-truck and bus legislation. The 
railroad must be kept, but its rates must be kept in reasonable 
bounds. The truck never will solve the long haul of cattle and 
grain. I do not believe, however, the proposed increase will 
obtain for the roads the increase in revenue they expect. I 
believe it will drive revenue away and force truck competition. 

“I hardly have the patience to discuss the question of 
whether agriculture is able to tolerate any additional burdens. 
We are on the verge of the complete collapse not only of agri- 
culture but of rural life. 

“If given an economic opportunity agriculture would throw 
between $7,000,000,000 and $8,000,000,000 into the cockpit of 


business. It must rebuild its dilapidated homes and “buildings 
ew replace its worn-out tools. That amount would include no 
uxuries. 


“Missouri farmers now owe more than $8,000,000 in delin- 
quent taxes. After the war there ensued unheard of prosperity 
and times were so good business forgot about agriculture. But 
the war boom is over and we find We must have agriculture.” 

Anton Harrmann, Robertson, Mo., manager of a cooperative 
elevator, said the increase would force his elevator into the 
exclusive use of trucks to deliver to the St. Louis market and 
thereby remove the revenue it had been paying to the railroads. 


Conditions in the Corn Belt 


“Deplorable conditions in the corn belt” were testified to 
by John Frost, Blue Rapids, Kan., cooperative leader. He said 
his county, Marshall, was the banner corn county of the state 
but that, owing to low prices and obligations, the farmers were 
being forced to close even their churches and men were work- 
ing on the farms at a dollar a day and board themselves and 
their families “as best they can.” 

Commissioner Porter asked Mr. Frost about what he would 
consider a good price for wheat and corn. 

“When we were getting around $1.20 a bushel for wheat 
and 60 cents for corn we thought we could get by,” Mr. Frost 
said. “Now we are facing 20-cent corn and 25-cent wheat. 

A. W. Gale, Chillicothe, Mo., farmer, a leader in the co- 
operative farm movement, said 40 per cent of the county’s taxes 
were unpaid, only five out of seventeen banks were left, and the 
farmer had no credit to continue operation. 

W. R. Scott, transportation commissioner of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, said the increase proposed would upset 
combination rates and injure the grain farmer. He said that, 
to aid the farmer and meet competitive conditions, the Board 
of Trade had reduced commission charges from 1% cents a 
bushel to 1 cent. He said farm rates would directly affect the 
price of farm products. 

John Vesecky, head of the Kansas Cooperative Wheat Mar- 
keting Association and the Southwest Cooperative Wheat 
Growers’ Association, said the present wheat crop was only 
30 to 40 per cent marketed where the normal amount marketed 
at this time would be 50 -to 60 per cent. He said pressure of 
creditors or the weather might force the wheat on the market. 

Curtis R. Downing, Kansas City, appeared for the Kansas 
Cooperative Wheat Marketing Association. 


Truck Operation in Kansas 


M. R. Taylor, transportation inspector for the Kansas com- 
mission, testified as to the growth of truck operation in Kansas. 
He said one-line truck routes paralled 21,285 miles of rail- 
road trackage in the state and busses paralleled rail trackage 
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7,900 miles. He said his figures included only one-way truck 
routes and did not take into account the fact that one or more 
carriers used the same route. In fact, he said, there were 
as high as fifteen truck lines operating over some of these 
routes. He said the trucks uséd the rail rates in almost all 
cases. The trucks must file tariffs where they are common 
carriers, he said, and were not permitted by law to cut under 
the rates filed. He said the Kansas commission had attempted 
to be favorable to the rail rates but that requests for truck 
carriers were being received at the rate of forty a day. A new 
law to limit truck operation was being restrained by court order, 
he added. 

Henry F. Elrod, president of the Kansas City Livestock 
Exchange, was introduced by J. H. Tedrow, transportation com- 
missioner for the Kansas City Chamber of Commerce. He testi- 
fied that cattle were being bought off the market for feeding 
and then returned to be sold for less than they cost originally. 

He gave as an example the purchase of a herd of feeder 
cattle October 24, 1929, for $6,195.77. The herd was full-fed 
and resold on the market in February, 1930, and brought only 
$5,337. He said conditions were even worse at the present 
time due to declining prices of market. 

Commissioner Porter asked if low prices were caused by 
over-production. Mr. Elrod said it was under-consumption—that 
the meat-eating working man is unemployed. 

Bryant Poole, an officer and former president of the Kansas 
City Livestock Exchange and of the livestock firm of Poole, 
Rutherford, and Dempsey, said only one man had credit out 
of every five who had it three years ago. He was speaking 
of the men in the livestock business. 

H. J. Goudelock, assistant executive secretary, Midwest Coal 
Traffic Bureau, said the coal industry could not possibly stand an 
increase in freight charges. 

He said the coal industry had been fighting ‘a losing battle 
against competitive fuels.” He presented an exhibit to show the 
decline in coal consumption and the increase in competitive 
natural gas. He said the coal consumption in Missouri de- 
creased 13.4 per cent in Missouri between 1914 and 1930, 64.6 
per cent in Kansas, 16.2 per cent in Arkansas and 30 per cent 
in Oklahoma. 

Cement by Trucks 


A threat to move ‘between 50 and 60 per cent of the cement 
by trucks” if the proposed increase goes into effect was made 
by the cement industry in the final testimony at Kansas City 
August 29. 

C. A. Brook, sales manager, Monarch Cement Company, 
Humboldt, Kans., was the first witness for the so-called gas belt 
cement group. He said rates already had taken away business 
in places where it was once good. He said the cement industry 
had discouraged the use of trucks, but that contractors now 
demanded that cement be delivered to trucks as against rails. 
He said the increase would result in a greater increase in truck- 
ing and a consequent loss in tonnage to the railroads. 

W. R. Anderson, mill manager, Ash Grove Lime and Cement 
Company, Chanute, Kans., appeared to substantiate Mr. Brook’s 
testimony. 

M, W. Moore, vice-president, Dewey Portland Cement Com- 
pany, said that, in the past, cement plants had been located 
close to cheap fuel and raw commodity supply, but that now 
transportation was slowly forcing a relocation of plants closer 
to consumption “where the tonnage will switch from rails to 
trucks.” 

E. M. Land, traffic expert for the Iola Cement Mills Traffic 
Association, presented and explained a comprehensive exhibit, 
dealing with the history of rates and the relationship of rates 
and prices in the cement industry. He was questioned at length 
by both the commissioners and railroad counsel. 

He told how rates had already forced the cement companies 
to build “silos” at points from where the cement was trucked 
to the consumer. The silos were located on rivers and rail 
transportation was entirely limited, he said. 

He said large silos or bins had already been located in Mil- 
waukee from where cement was trucked out and now silos were 
being constructed in St. Louis and Memphis, filled by boats, and 
emptied by truck to the consumer. Mr. Lane brought a sharp 
criticism from the railroads on his exhibit where he attempted 
to analyze railroad earnings and valuations. 

He said any freight increase at this time would tend to 
delay recovery in business in general. He suggested a “flat dole 
of $5 for every car of cement no matter how long or short the 
haul.” 

“That would be in the form of a gift,” he explained. 

F. E. Wilcox, manager, Industrial Paper Stock Company, 
protested the proposed increase for his industry. He filed a 
statement. 


ARGUMENT SEPTEMBER 21 
In a notice to the public September 2, Secretary McGinty, 
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of the Commission, announced that the advanced rate case 
would be set for oral argument in Washington beginning Mon- 
day, September 21. Briefs are to be served and filed with the 
Commission pursuant to the rules of practice not later than 
September 18. Further announcement will be made shortly as 
to the manner of service and parties who should be served. 
The secretary said the announcement was made now to facili- 
tate the preparation of briefs. He said all persons who desired 
to be heard in oral argument should give the earliest possible 
notice to the Commission at Washington, according to the usual 
practice. 


NEW JERSEY TRAFFIC LEAGUE 

The New Jersey Industrial Traffic League at a meeting last 
week authorized M. P. Bauman, its secretary, to testify on 
behalf of the League at the hearings before the Commission in 
Chicago, in the matter of the 15 per cent increase in freight 
rates, in accordance with action taken at a previous meeting, 
which was that the railroads should be made to show that they 
are in need of relief, that they are efficiently and economically 
managed, and that the increase, if any, should be equitably 
distributed over all traffic. 

In connection with recent disclosures as to alleged abuses 
in the issuance of railroad passes to public officials and em- 
ployes in New Jersey, the League condemned the issuing of 
gratuitous passes, required by a state law, for the reason that 
it was evident many persons were receiving passes who were 
not entitled to them, and, further, stated that the state officials 
should conduct the affairs of the state on a businesslike basis 
and should pay for any transportation they received. A reso- 
lution is to be drawn and forwarded to Governor Larson, sen- 
ators, assemblymen, and the press. 


FREIGHT RATE INCREASE 


The Association of Rock Island Mechanical and Power 
Plant Employes, representing shop employes of the Rock Island, 
has sent the Commission a statement in favor of the rail car- 
riers’ petition for a 15 per cent increase in rates. 

Correspondence received by the Commission in connectiom 
with the rate increase proceeding now fills eleven volumes, 
estimated to contain several thousand letters and telegrams. 

Notwithstanding that the Commission announced some time 
ago that letters and telegrams for or against the carriers’ peti- 
tion would not be considered by the Commission in arriving 
at a decision, the correspondence volumes have continued to 
grow. Not all of the correspondence relates to the merits of 
the case, some of it being inquiries for information about pro- 
cedure, etc. 


FESS FAVORS RAIL TRUCK OPERATIONS 


In discussing the plight of the railroads, Senator Fess, of 
Ohio, member of the Senate interstate commerce committee, 
said he had doubt as to whether an increase in rates would aid 
the railroads and believed that a more feasible plan might be 
for the railroads to engage in the operation of motor trucks in 
competition with independent truck operators. He said he 
favored any necessary legislation to enable the railroads to 
meet motor truck competition and that provision should be 
made to prevent any monopoly by the railroads in the operation 
of trucks. His fear with respect to increasing rates was that 
increases might not increase revenues and that therefore the 
end sought by the railroads would be defeated. Regulatory 
legislation with respect to motor vehicle operations was neces- 
sary, said he. 


SUGGESTS LOWER RATES ON FARM PRODUCTS 


As an emergency proposal to lower the cost of distributing 
farm products this winter, Senator Fletcher, of Florida, has sug- 
gested that the Department of Agriculture and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission work out a plan for reducing freight 
rates temporarily on farm products to meet the problem of food 
supplies this fall and winter. He said there was an abundance 
of food in the country, but that the poor could not get the benefit 
of it, to a large extent, because of the transportation rates. He 
cited instances of farm products not being shipped from points 
in Georgia and North Carolina because, he said, the freight rates 
were prohibitive. He referred to the reduced rates the rail- 
roads put in last year on account of the drought. 


WAGE STATISTICS 


Class I railroads reported a total of 1,317,399 employes as: 
of the middle of June and total compensation for the month 
of $182,825,313, according to the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Commission. Compared with the returns for June, last year, 
there was a decrease in June this year of 246,878, or 15.78 per 
cent, in the number of employes, and a decrease of $35,218,943, 
or 16.15 per cent, in compensation. 
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Reducing Cost of Rail Transportation 


Increased Efficiency of Railroad Operation Since 1920 Has Provided the “Net” of Recent Years 
—Better Use of Equipment as Well as Improved Box Cars Are Among Most Im- 
portant Elements Contributing to Rail Solvency—Operating Records 
of Last Ten Years Not a Closed Story 


By HoMER H. SHANNON 


transportation no cheaper in 1930 than in 1920, they 
would have been rewarded for the use of their facilities 
in the latter year to the extent of being something like three- 
quarters of a billion dollars poorer at the end of it than they 
were when it began. Increasing efficiency of railroad operation 
and improved service to the shipping public have been the 
inspiration for much language on the part of transportation 
experts and public officials in the last few years. Even shippers 
have not been without enthusiasm for what has been accom- 
plished in the way of dependable service. 
The statistical facts used to tell the story of improved 
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One of the most important economies that the railroads could effect 

would be the substitution of 50,000 modern cars for the 185,000 box 

cars of 60,000 pounds capacity such as the one shown here—the old 
wooden car of 1899. 


railroad performance of the last ten years are, perhaps, all 
too familiar, but, without tiresome repetition in too great degree, 
it may be interesting to outline some of the outstanding accom- 
plishments of the railroads since they were returned to private 
operation in 1920, and add to that a few of the more obvious 
comments about the future and the possibility of a continuation 
of the process reflected by the figures. 

The unit cost of transporting freight on the railroads was 
reduced 34.2 per cent in 1930, as against 1920, according to R. 
H. Aishton, president, American Railway Association, at the 
first hearing in Washington on the proposed fifteen per cent 
increase in freight rates. In other words, if it cost a hundred 
dollars to transport a given quantity of freight in 1920, the 
actual cost of performing that same transportation job in 1930 
was only sixty-seven dollars and eighty cents. This is true in 
the face of the fact that the transportation job has become 
more difficult and complex in a great many ways, partially as a 
reflection of the relative increase in highly manufactured goods 
—radios, automobiles, cigarettes and other adornments of a 
mechanical and luxury age. 

Had operating expenses maintained the same ratio to work 
done in 1930 that existed between the two in 1920, total operat- 
ing expenses (using Mr. Aishton’s figures, who uséd figures sup- 
plied by Dr. Parmelee, who used figures of the Commission) 
would have been $1,238,542,000 more than they actually were. 
Railroad operating expenses in 1930 were actually more than 
a billion eight hundred million less than they were in 1920, the 
amount of transportation manufactured last year having been 
considerably less than that of a decade earlier. The net revenue 


of the railroads in 1930 was $523,907,472 (Class I only)—giving 
the basis for the statement, with which this article began, that 
the result of last year’s operation would have been to write a 
figure somewhat larger than $750,000,000 in red- ink, but for 
increased efficiency. 


Equipment Utilization Foremost 


“Foremost in any consideration of accomplished or potential 
economies in rail operation is better utilization of freight car 
equipment,” says M. J. Gormley, executive vice-president of 
the American Railway Association and chairman of the car 
service division. “The obvious equipment economy that results 
from such facts as heavier loading of the individual car is not 
necessarily the most important of those that result. There are 
enormous savings from reduced switching, road-haul handling, 
reduced maintenance and fixed charges that it is impossible to 
compute. 

“The relief of congested terminals can not be computed in 
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A piece of original track of the Camden and South Amboy Line, 

the first railroad in New Jersey, paralleling a modern rail line. 

The railroads are still realizing substantial economies through scien- 
tific treatment of their tie problem. 


money, but is to be found somewhere in the net the railroads 
have been able to muster in recent years.” 

A little imagination, with a few figures to prod it, are re- 
quired for even a beginning at comprehension of the full ad- 
vantages that accrue from that particular kind of efficiency in 
the use of equipment represented by heavier loading. 

“I know of nothing more far-reaching in effect and at the 
same time less spectacular,” he says. “The heavier loading of 
cars has shown progressive improvement for four or five years 
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7,900 miles. He said his figures included only one-way truck 
routes and did not take into account the fact that one or more 
carriers used the same route. In fact, he said, there were 
as high as fifteen truck lines operating over some of these 
routes. He said the trucks uséd the rail rates in almost all 
cases. The trucks must file tariffs where they are common 
carriers, he said, and were not permitted by law to cut under 
the rates filed. He said the Kansas commission had attempted 
to be favorable to the rail rates but that requests for truck 
carriers were being received at the rate of forty a day. A new 
law to limit truck operation was being restrained by court order, 
he added. 

Henry F. Elrod, president of the Kansas City Livestock 
Exchange, was introduced by J. H. Tedrow, transportation com- 
missioner for the Kansas City Chamber of Commerce. He testi- 
fied that cattle were being bought off the market for feeding 
and then returned to be sold for less than they cost originally. 

He gave as an example the purchase of a herd of feeder 
cattle October 24, 1929, for $6,195.77. The herd was full-fed 
and resold on the market in February, 1930, and brought only 
$5,337. He said conditions were even worse at the present 
time due to declining prices of market. 

Commissioner Porter asked if low prices were caused by 
over-production. Mr. Elrod said it was under-consumption—that 
the meat-eating working man is unemployed. 

Bryant Poole, an officer and former president of the Kansas 
City Livestock Exchange and of the livestock firm of Poole, 
Rutherford, and Dempsey, said only one man had credit out 
of every five who had it three years ago. He was speaking 
of the men in the livestock business. 

H. J. Goudelock, assistant executive secretary, Midwest Coal 
Traffic Bureau, said the coal industry could not possibly stand an 
increase in freight charges. 

He said the coal industry had been fighting “a losing battle 
against competitive fuels.” He presented an exhibit to show the 
decline in coal consumption and the increase in competitive 
natural gas. He said the coal consumption in Missouri de- 
creased 13.4 per cent in Missouri between 1914 and 1930, 64.6 
per cent in Kansas, 16.2 per cent in Arkansas and 30 per cent 
in Oklahoma. 

Cement by Trucks 


A threat to move “between 50 and 60 per cent of the cement 
by trucks” if the proposed increase goes into effect was made 
by the cement industry in the final testimony at Kansas City 
August 29. 

Cc. A. Brook, sales manager, Monarch Cement Company, 
Humboldt, Kans., was the first witness for the so-called gas belt 
cement group. He said rates already had taken away business 
in places where it was once good. He said the cement industry 
had discouraged the use of trucks, but that contractors now 
demanded that cement be delivered to trucks as against rails. 
He said the increase would result in a greater increase in truck- 
ing and a consequent loss in tonnage to the railroads. 

W. R. Anderson, mill manager, Ash Grove Lime and Cement 
Company, Chanute, Kans., appeared to substantiate Mr. Brook’s 
testimony. 

M. W. Moore, vice-president, Dewey Portland Cement Com- 
pany, said that, in the past, cement plants had been located 
close to cheap fuel and raw commodity supply, but that now 
transportation was slowly forcing a relocation of plants closer 
to consumption “where the tonnage will switch from rails to 
trucks.” 

E. M. Land, traffic expert for the Iola Cement Mills Traffic 
Association, presented and explained a comprehensive exhibit, 
dealing with the history of rates and the relationship of rates 
and prices in the cement industry. He was questioned at length 
by both the commissioners and railroad counsel. 

He told how rates had already forced the cement companies 
to build “silos” at points from where the cement was trucked 
to the consumer. The silos were located on rivers and rail 
transportation was entirely limited, he said. 

He said large silos or bins had already been located in Mil- 
waukee from where cement was trucked out and now silos were 
being constructed in St. Louis and Memphis, filled by boats, and 
emptied by truck to the consumer. Mr. Lane brought a sharp 
criticism from the railroads on his exhibit where he attempted 
to analyze railroad earnings and valuations. 

He said any freight increase at this time would tend to 
delay recovery in business in general. He suggested a “flat dole 
of $5 for every car of cement no matter how long or short the 
haul.” 

“That would be in the form of a gift,” he explained. 

F. E. Wilcox, manager, Industrial Paper Stock Company, 
protested the proposed increase for his industry. He filed a 
statement. 


ARGUMENT SEPTEMBER 21 
In a notice to the public September 2, Secretary McGinty, 
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of the Commission, announced that the advanced rate case 
would be set for oral argument in Washington beginning Mon- 
day, September 21. Briefs are to be served and filed with the 
Commission pursuant to the rules of practice not later than 
September 18. Further announcement will be made shortly as 
to the manner of service and parties who should be served. 
The secretary said the announcement was made now to facili- 
tate the preparation of briefs. He said all persons who desired 
to be heard in oral argument should give the earliest possible 
notice to the Commission at Washington, according to the usual 
practice. 


NEW JERSEY TRAFFIC LEAGUE 

The New Jersey Industrial Traffic League at a meeting last 
week authorized M. P. Bauman, its secretary, to testify on 
behalf of the League at the hearings before the Commission in 
Chicago, in the matter of the 15 per cent increase in freight 
rates, in accordance with action taken at a previous meeting, 
which was that the railroads should be made to show that they 
are in need of relief, that they are efficiently and economically 
managed, and that the increase, if any, should be equitably 
distributed over all traffic. 

In connection with recent disclosures as to alleged abuses 
in the issuance of railroad passes to public officials and em- 
ployes in New Jersey, the League condemned the issuing of 
gratuitous passes, required by a state law, for the reason that 
it was evident many persons were receiving passes who were 
not entitled to them, and, further, stated that the state officials 
should conduct the affairs of the state on a businesslike basis 
and should pay for any transportation they received. A reso- 
lution is to be drawn and forwarded to Governor Larson, sen- 
ators, assemblymen, and the press. 


FREIGHT RATE INCREASE 

The Association of Rock Island Mechanical and Power 
Plant Employes, representing shop employes of the Rock Island, 
has sent the Commission a statement in favor of the rail car- 
riers’ petition for a 15 per cent increase in rates. 

Correspondence received by the Commission in connection 
with the rate increase proceeding now fills eleven volumes, 
estimated to contain several thousand letters and telegrams. 

Notwithstanding that the Commission announced some time 
ago that letters and telegrams for or against the carriers’ peti- 
tion would not be considered by the Commission in arriving 
at a decision, the correspondence volumes have continued to 
grow. Not all of the correspondence relates to the merits of 
the case, some of it being inquiries for information about pro- 
cedure, etc. 


FESS FAVORS RAIL TRUCK OPERATIONS 


In discussing the plight of the railroads, Senator Fess, of 
Ohio, member of the Senate interstate commerce committee, 
said he had doubt as to whether an increase in rates would aid 
the railroads and believed that a more feasible plan might be 
for the railroads to engage in the operation of motor trucks in 
competition with independent truck operators. He said he 
favored any necessary legislation to enable the railroads to 
meet motor truck competition and that provision should be 
made to prevent any monopoly by the railroads in the operation 
of trucks. His fear with respect to increasing rates was that 
increases might not increase revenues and that therefore the 
end sought by the railroads would be defeated. Regulatory 
legislation with respect to motor vehicle operations was neces- 
sary, said he. 


SUGGESTS LOWER RATES ON FARM PRODUCTS 


As an emergency proposal to lower the cost of distributing 
farm products this winter, Senator Fletcher, of Florida, has sug- 
gested that the Department of Agriculture and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission work out a plan for reducing freight 
rates temporarily on farm products to meet the problem of food 
supplies this fall and winter. He said there was an abundance 
of food in the country, but that the poor could not get the benefit 
of it, to a large extent, because of the transportation rates. He 
cited instances of farm products not being shipped from points 
in Georgia and North Carolina because, he said, the freight rates 
were prohibitive. He referred to the reduced rates the rail- 
roads put in last year on account of the drought. 


WAGE STATISTICS 


Class I railroads reported a total of 1,317,399 employes as: 
of the middle of June and total compensation for the month 
of $182,825,313, according to the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Commission. Compared with the returns for June, last year, 
there was a decrease in June this year of 246,878, or 15.78 per 
cent, in the number of employes, and a decrease of $35,218,943, 
or 16.15 per cent, in compensation. 
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transportation no cheaper in 1930 than in 1920, they 
would have been rewarded for the use of their facilities 
in the latter year to the extent of being something like three- 
quarters of a billion dollars poorer at the end of it than they 
were when it began. Increasing efficiency of railroad operation 
and improved service to the shipping public have been the 
inspiration for much language on the part of transportation 
experts and public officials in the last few years. Even shippers 
have not been without enthusiasm for what has been accom- 
plished in the way of dependable service. 
The statistical facts used to tell the story of improved 
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One of the most important economies that the railroads could effect 

would be the substitution of 50,000 modern cars for the 185,000 box 

cars of 60,000 pounds capacity such as the one shown here—the old 
wooden car of 1899. 


railroad performance of the last ten years are, perhaps, all 
too familiar, but, without tiresome repetition in too great degree, 
it may be interesting to outline some of the outstanding accom- 
plishments of the railroads since they were returned to private 
operation in 1920, and add to that a few of the more obvious 
comments about the future and the possibility of a continuation 
of the process reflected by the figures. 

The unit cost of transporting freight on the railroads was 
reduced 34.2 per cent in 1930, as against 1920, according to R. 
H. Aishton, president, American Railway Association, at the 
first hearing in Washington on the proposed fifteen per cent 
increase in freight rates. In other words, if it cost a hundred 
dollars to transport a given quantity of freight in 1920, the 
actual cost of performing that same transportation job in 1930 
was only sixty-seven dollars and eighty cents. This is true in 
the face of the fact that the transportation job has become 
more difficult and complex in a great many ways, partially as a 
reflection of the relative increase in highly manufactured goods 
—radios, automobiles, cigarettes and other adornments of a 
mechanical and luxury age. 

Had operating expenses maintained the same ratio to work 
done in 1930 that existed between the two in 1920, total operat- 
ing expenses (using Mr. Aishton’s figures, who uséd figures sup- 
plied by Dr. Parmelee, who used figures of the Commission) 
would have been $1,238,542,000 more than they actually were. 
Railroad operating expenses in 1930 were actually more than 
a billion eight hundred million less than they were in 1920, the 
amount of transportation manufactured last year having been 
considerably less than that of a decade earlier. The net revenue 





of the railroads in 1930 was $523,907,472 (Class I only)—giving 
the basis for the statement, with which this article began, that 
the result of last year’s operation would have been to write a 
figure somewhat larger than $750,000,000 in red- ink, but for 
increased efficiency. 


Equipment Utilization Foremost 


“Foremost in any consideration of accomplished or potential 
economies in rail operation is better utilization of freight car 
equipment,” says M. J. Gormley, executive vice-president of 
the American Railway Association and chairman of the car 
service division. “The obvious equipment economy that results 
from such facts as heavier loading of the individual car is not 
necessarily the most important of those that result. There are 
enormous savings from reduced switching, road-haul handling, 
reduced maintenance and fixed charges that it is impossible to 
compute. 

“The relief of congested terminals can not be computed in 























A piece of original track of the Camden and South Amboy Line, 

the first railroad in New Jersey, paraileling a modern rail line. 

The railroads are still realizing substantial economies through scien- 
tific treatment of their tie problem. 


money, but is to be found somewhere in the net the railroads 
have been able to muster in recent years.” 

A little imagination, with a few figures to prod it, are re- 
quired for even a beginning at comprehension of the full ad- 
vantages that accrue from that particular kind of efficiency in 
the use of equipment represented by heavier loading. 

“T know of nothing more far-reaching in effect and at the 
same time less spectacular,” he says. “The heavier loading of 
cars has shown progressive improvement for four or five years 
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—in the face of an insistent urge for low inventories and the 
consequent tendency to order commodities in small quantities. 
While the average for all carload commodities is not an accurate 
guide, due to the fluctuation in movement of light and heavy 
loading commodities, it does reflect a trend. This average in 
1927 was 35.1 tons; 1928, 35.0 tons; 1929, 35.5 tons, and in 1930, 
35.8 tons.” 

An increase of a tenth of a ton in the loading of all cars 
is equivalent, he points out, to 100,000 car loads. Those cars not 
only would have had to be supplied, but it would have been 
necessary to handle them. 

“The recorded improvement, therefore, represents a tre- 
mendous saving. As you are aware, we are operating today 
with more than 100,000 fewer cars than were in service at the 
peak of ownership in 1925. Speedier movement has, of course, 
been a factor in this reduction in car units, but in my opinion 
the prime cause has been the better utilization of car capacity. 

“The ramifications of heavier loading are so extensive that 
it is not possible to measure the savings. For example, if we 
were operating with the type of cars that were in use in 1906, 
one million additional units would have been required to handle 
the traffic of 1929—enough to occupy all the tracks in New 
England.” 

Steel Car Tides Over Depression 

In that connection it may be mentioned that changes in 
the construction of freight cars in quite recent years in large 
measure explain the ability of the railroads to give adequate 
service in the present period of depression. The all-metal freight 
car, in the opinion of V. R. Hawthorne, secretary of the mechan- 
ical division, A. R. A., represents the most important advance in 
transportation equipment of this century. Car replacements, 
maintenance, and additions to equipment have now been at a 
minimum for two years, he explained. Yet there is nothing 
approaching a shortage of equipment, and its condition was 
never better. 

“The old wooden cars would have been broken up before 
this,” he commented. “But, with the all-metal car there is a 
period of seven or eight years when it isn’t necessary to spend 
any money except for paint. The railroads haven’t been running 
long enough for us to know the life of the all-steel car. With 
proper maintenance, it will last indefinitely.” ; 

Contrary to the opinion frequently expressed, Mr. Gormle 
believes that what has been accomplished along the lines of 
heavier loading and improved equipment is only a beginning. 
So far as equipment is concerned, he is supported by Mr. 
Hawthorne and others in close touch with developments. 


Not a Completed Performance 


“Doubtless, you are saying this is a completed performance,” 
replied Mr. Gormley to a question as to the possibility of con- 
tinuing the progress of the last ten years. “We think the im- 
provement of the next ten years will be greater than has been 
brought about in the last decale. We are prompted to believe 
this by examples constantly coming to our attention. 

“The other day one of the large industries of the country, 
that two or three years ago put on a campaign to increase the 
loading of coal cars it receives, gave us a report of results. In 
1929, the average loading of its cars was 53.4 tons. For 1930 
this had been increased to 58.3 tons a car, and for the first six 
months of 1931 the average was 63.4 tons. The traffic manager 
has now set a goal of 70 tons a car. This industry requires 
from 75,000 to 120,000 carloads a year. Had its 1929 tonnage 
been handled on the 1930 basis, for instance, it would have used 
10,082 fewer cars of coal than it actually received. This com- 
pany is properly enthusiastic over what has been accomplished 
—and we find hundreds of other shippers equally interested. 
The railroads are also rapidly intensifying their activities. Sav- 
ings reported by individual lines from this source already reach 
well over a million dollars a year, but these roads are confident 
they can go much farther. 

“There are still in existence approximately 185,000 box 
cars of the 60,000 pounds nominal capacity type, with an 
average age of twenty-two to twenty-five years. These could, 
and should, be replaced with 50,000 modern cars of greater 
capacity. As we have indicated, the reduction of property in- 
vestment to the extent of the cost of 135,000 cars, less the 
added cost of the new cars, would by no means represent the 
total saving. Operating facts would furnish a continuing reason 
for satisfaction in having made the substitution.” 


Many Other Ramifications 


This story of increased car efficiency and of increased effi- 
ciency in the use of cars is only one element, though perhaps 
the most important, in an immensely larger and more com- 
plex one. Anyone who attempts to get the full story will dis- 
cover just how complex are the ramifications of increased rail 
efficiency. They range from mechanical methods of track up- 
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keep to the substitution of adding machines for human brains in 
accounting departments; from economies realized by chemical 
treatment of railroad ties and other construction timbers to the 
introduction of materials-handling equipment and technique in 
stores departments; and include everything from the substitu- 
tion of trucks for rail trap cars to efficient police work and 
claim prevention activities. 

Still using Mr. Gormley as a source of information, one of 
the outstanding changes has been in improved power for the 
actual movement of the traffic. The modern steam locomotive 
is about as little like that of fifteen or twenty years ago as is 
the modern automobile like that of the time when the Brush 
was still a good car. Many of the records established by the 
railroals in the last five years are attributable to this change 
in power. Five thousand ton trains are not uncommon today. 
Twenty-five years ago a record was set by a 1,500 ton train. 
Long engine runs, regarded as impracticable up to ten years 
ago, are accepted practice today. They eliminate terminals, 
reduce the number of dispatching offices, reduce train crews, 
= idle equipment, and, in fact, provide a general reducing 

iet. 

Of the 55,000 locomotives now in service many are of the 
old type and are “puffing out dividends while the boiler gauges 
of the best and newest freight monsters show five hundred 
pounds to the square inch.” 

Fuel consumption, due not only to mechanical improvements 
in locomotives, but also to better methods of firing, storing, and 
handling fuel, has furnished one of the most conspicuous econ- 
omies. If burning of the average pound of coal in railroad loco- 
motives had only done the same amount of work in 1930 that it 
did in 1920, the railroads would have had to spend 86% million 
dollars more for coal to get freight and passengers over the 
rails last year than they did spend. In addition, they would 
have had to pay for putting the coal under the boilers, for 
storage space, and other incidentals. 

On a single item such as railroad ties, one railroad, the 
Lehigh Valley, was able to reduce its inventory last year $400,- 
000, through economies effectel by chemical treatment, accord- 
ing to an officer of that line. Tie replacements over the system 
were only about a fourth or a fifth as great as in 1915, due to 
greater life of treated ties. Class I railroads as a whole spent 
75% million dollars for cross ties last year, indicating that 
economies of that sort are of importance. The vast labyrinth of 
the railroad structures, physical and otherwise, offer illustra- 
tion after illustration of large economies effected through the 
application of scientific knowledge and improved management. 
In this respect, railroads are not different from other large 
industries, where scientific investigation of facts is revealing 
unpardonable waste every day. 


Freight Claims, Etc. 


Success equal to if not greater than that attained in the 
field of physical properties has attended the cooperative efforts 
of railroads with shippers in correction of conditions leading 
to damage, delay, and loss of freight in transit. Freight claims, 
which cost the carriers 35 million dollars in 1917, had risen to 
137 million in 1920. Close to $3 out of every $100 of gross 
freight earnings was paid out in claims. The expense did not 
stop there. A small army of investigators was required to 
examine the 4,700,000 claims presented in 1920, and there were 
probably as many more clerks employed in the local stations 
and transportation departments furnishing information on which 
the claims could be decided, according to a representative of 
the freight claim division, American Railway Association. Sta- 
tion expense was greatly increased by the necessity for whole- 
sale repairing of crates and boxes that failed en route. 

To some extent, measures taken by the railroads soon after 
their release from federal control to right these conditions have 
been related previously, but a brief review may sharpen the 
picture. 

Through the freight claim division of the A. R. A. an in- 
tensive campaign of research and education was inaugurated. 
The first step was to classify claims by principal causes and 
commodities so that effort could be focused on the principal 
sources of trouble. It developed that a third of the claim total 
was for freight shortages, amounting to nearly 50 million dollars 
in 1920. About ten per cent was chargeable to defective freight 
cars and 7 per cent to transportation delays and train accidents. 

Studies were at once started to assure, chiefly: (1) Loading 
of freight in the right car; (2) prompt forwarding to correct 
destination of astray freight and its delivery to consignee only 
on evidence of ownership; (3) efficient police protection against 
thievery, and (4) careful stowage to minimize the risk of 
damage. By constant reiteration and persistent education of 
employes, damage caused by careless handling of freight in 
warehouses and rough switching of cars was materially reduced. 
Impact recorders used to identify yard crews responsible for 
careless switching have proven exceedingly helpful, on the 
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authority of those in charge of the work. The work had many 
phases, and included intense study by both shippers and carriers 
of better packing and shipping practices, with the result that, 
it is generally estimated, the average package today is fully 
fifty per cent lighter than the one in use fifteen years ago, is 
less expensive, and still gives much greater protection to the 
shipment. 

Summing up accomplishments along these lines, since 1920 
claim payments as a whole have been reduced from 137 million 
dollars to 36 million; freight and express shortages, including 
known and suspected robberies, have been reduced from about 
60 million to less than 5 million; the number of claims presented 
has been reduced by half, and the expense of maintaining claim 
departments, claim clerks on the line, and cooper shops at 
freight stations has been more than cut in two. There has also 
been a considerable saving in car repairs due to more careful 
handling of cars and incidental features. 


Savings from Safety 


A further field in which important economies have been 
realized in the last ten years is discussed by Mr. Gormley as 
follows: 


While the country shudders over the constantly mounting loss 
of human life due to the automobile, the railroads continue to im- 
prove on a performance already noteworthy. Only seven passengers 
lost their lives in train accidents in 1930 out of a total of 704,053,000 
carried. Of the seven fatalities, four resulted from a derailment due 
to obstructions placed on the tracks by persons unknown, the fifth 
resulted from the derailment of a train by an automobile stalled on 
the track, the sixth from a derailment due to rail expansion caused 
by excessive heat, and the seventh resulted from one train backing 
into another. 

In addition to these seven, fifty-four passengers lost their lives in 
1930, twenty-five in getting on or off cars, ten by being struck or 
run over, eight from miscellaneous causes, and eleven were suicides. 
This total of sixty-one fatalities in 1930 compares to 226 in 1920. 

In 1920, 2,578 employes were killed. In 1930 only 977. Behind this 
progressive improvement is a campaign for safety that has touched 
every feature of railroad operation. Not only have the human forces 
been mobilized until “safety first’? is a universal watchword, but 
mechanical facilities have been constantly perfected with that end 
in view. In the three years 1928 to 1930 the railroads expended for 
safety facilities and their operation a total of $881,201,153. 


“I might continue this recital indefinitely,” he said, refer- 
ring to the general subject of increased rail efficiency, “but its 
detail would be tiresome and cover ground already familiar. 
Reference could be made to grade reductions, installations of 
automatic devices in switchyards, rearrangements and enlarge- 
ment of terminals, stimulation of employe morale, introduction 
of new methods in car handling in switch and classification 
yards, as well as better methods for the interchange of cars 
between roads, all of which have speeded up service and resulted 
in substantial economies.” 


A Promise for the Future 


A recent newspaper story said that the head of the depart- 
ment of physics at Indiana University had found, as a result of 
extended investigations, that the railroads were spending $5,000,- 
000 a year more for steam to operate locomotive whistles than 
was necessary. Proper application of a knowledge of accoustics 
will reduce the annual bill for whistle blowing from seven to 
two million dollars, he says. By placing the whistle inside a 
reflector on the front of the locomotive a six-fold increase in 
the intensity of the sound “heard down the tracks” can be ob- 
tained, he finds. 

Scientists and others are at work on thé joints and members 
of the huge machine stretched over the country that manu- 
factures rail transportation. Study of the physical facilities 
is better organized than ever before and is being pressed with 
greater intensity. The same applies to management. Mr. 
Gormley points out that over 7 billion dollars “have been poured 
into the railroad machine since 1921 to do the things at which 
we point with pride.” More money will be needed to continue 
the process of reducing the cost of rail transportation, but, given 
that one thing, a continuation of the process is as certain as 
anything could be, he insists. The future of the railroads— 
their chance of holding their own in a changed competitive situa- 
tion—rests not on what the railroads are, or on what they have 
done in the last ten years, but on what railroad transportation 
is becoming. At least that is part of the logic of those charged 
with looking out for their interests. 


POOLING TRAFFIC AND REVENUE 


Editor The Traffic World: . 

I was much interested in two articles appearing in your 
August 22 issue. The first was by Thomas F. Woodlock, on 
“Inter-rail Competition,” and the second, by A. E. H., on 


“Strangulation by Fourth Section.” 

I agree most heartily with Mr. Woodlock in regard to the 
opportunity for conservation of revenue through the routing 
of traffic by direct instead of circuitous routes. 
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This is equivalent to saying that I favor railroad pooling 
of traffic and revenue, because, so long as the shipper has a 
medium through which to fix reasonable rates for the service 
performed, he has no right—nor should it be any of his busi- 
ness—to determine how that service should be performed with- 
out loss to the agents who perform it. 

Through the Commission, the shipper now says to the rail 
carrier: “This amount you shall have for the performance of 
a certain service, and no more.” Conversely, the railroad should 
have a right to say to the shipper: “In this way and manner 
can I perform that service at that price, and in no other.” 

I do not agree with W. R. Cole, president of the L. & N., 
in his answer to Commissioner Eastraan at the recent Atlanta 
hearing, if his idea is that pooling of traffic is justified and 
pooling of revenue unjustified. My thought is that any sane 
system of pooling should contemplate pooling of revenue as 
well as of traffic; otherwise the pooling of traffic is simply a 
division of tonnage moving between two competitive points 
among the rail carriers in position to participate in the haul, 
and this would accomplish nothing in the way of meeting the 
difficulty complained of in Mr. Woodlock’s article. 

In a sensible pooling arrangement, traffic between different 
competitive points should be used as offsets against each other, 
so that the greatest possible earnings could be secured by 
each carrier with the performance of the least expensive serv- 
ice. This means, in effect, pooling of both tonnage and revenue. 

And, now coming to the question of “Strangulation by 
Fourth Section,” in which We have a new but related question 
discussed: 

When the transportation act was passed, Congress did have 
before it the question of transportation by water as well as 
by rail, and the mandate was given to the Commission to 
maintain both “in full vigor.” 

Supposing motor truck transportation had been as impor- 
tant then as now, is it not reasonable to suppose that the 
mandate would have been extended to include the maintenance 
of all three in full vigor? 

I will admit that this would be a large order for the Com- 
mission, but it would be no more inconsistent or illogical than 
that which the Commission is now required to carry out. 

But, if we assume that Mr. Woodlock is right and that, in 
their inter-rail relations, the carriers ought to perform the 
service via the short line, then it seems to me that, in their 
relations with the waterways and truck lines, the same prin- 
ciple should be adopted and the competition of these unregu- 
lated carriers should be met only by the short rail line, which 
might not necessitate obtaining a great amount of fourth sec- 
tion relief. 

Of course, it goes without saying that both waterways and 
truck lines should be regulated in some way consistent with 
the present regulation of rail carriers, or the rail carriers 
should be authorized not only to pool their traffic and revenue 
when competing with each other, but to meet unregulated water- 
way and truck competition in any manner they saw fit. 

J. H. Johnston, Traffic Manager, 
Oklahoma Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 
Oklahoma City, Okla., Aug. 26, 1931. 


RECIPROCITY IN BUYING 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Unless request is made for another hearing, the Commission 
will hold no more hearings in No. 22455, in the matter of reci- 
procity in purchasing and routing, according to an announce- 
ment by W. P. Bartel, director of the Commission’s bureau of 
service, at the conclusion of the further hearing held before 
him September 1, at which witnesses from the Reading Railroad 
were interrogated as to correspondence between shippers and 
officers of the traffic and purchasing departments of the Reading 
that were introduced in evidence at the recent hearing in 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Bartel said that unless request for opportunity to put 
in additional evidence was received within 20 days from Sep- 
tember 1, the hearings would be declared closed and the time 
fixed for the filing of briefs. The Commission’s investigation 
has been under way for approximately two years, and has been 
conducted under the supervision of Director Bartel; Harvey 
Boltwood, assistant director of the bureau of service; Examiner 
John L. Rogers, and M. C. List, attorney for the Commission. 
Transactions of twenty-three railroads were investigated, the 
purpose being to obtain a cross-section view by selecting rail- 
roads typical of certain classes of roads. No witnesses ap- 
peared voluntarily to testify in the hearings, all having been 
summoned by the Commission. 

The Reading witnesses interrogated at the hearing Septem- 
ber 1 were J. D. Landis, purchasing agent; E. D. Hilleary, vice- 
president in charge of freight traffic, and R. D. Heusner, general 
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coal freight agent. The correspondence between shippers and 
officials of the Reading was similar to that produced at the 
hearings held previously, and involved what Commission officials 
regarded as threats that unless purchases were made of com- 
modities sold by the shippers, traffic would be diverted from 
the railroads. 

The Reading officials, when asked about letters to them of 
such a nature, took the position generally that statements made 
therein were to be expected from men seeking to obtain busi- 
ness and that purchases made by the Reading were not influ- 
enced thereby. They also said that traffic was not diverted 
from the Reading by shippers who indicated they would divert 
traffic if they did not get orders for business. 

Director Bartel inquired why so many of the letters were 
between shippers and the traffic department, with respect to 
purchases. Mr. Hilleary said that that seemed to be a “trade 
practice” and did not think that it influenced the distribution 
of purchases to any extent. It was stated that it was the policy 
of the Reading to buy from shippers on its line if the price and 
quality were right. Mr. Hilleary said that he did not approve 
of the road’s traffic solicitors bringing pressure to bear to induce 
the routing of traffic. As to statements of traffic solicitors about 
having influenced the placing of orders, Mr. Hilleary character- 
ized them as “salesmen’s arguments.” 

Inquiry was made with respect of purchases of “distress” 
coal, in connection with the practice of requiring the consignee 
to pay accrued demurrage but not the line-haul charges. Com- 
mission officials indicated they could not understand why the 
consignee was not required to pay all the transportation charges. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 21978 (and Sub. 1), Manassa Timber Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. et al. 
Defendants ask rehearing and vacation of orders entered herein. 

No. 15037, Southwestern Millers’ League et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Southwestern Millers’ League, one of complainants herein, asks 
for supplemental order. 

No. 22398, Traffic Bureau, Danville Chamber of Commerce, vs. 
Southern. Complainant asks rehearing. 

1. & S. 3510, Various commodities from and to certain points on 
Norfolk Southern. Richmond (Va.) Chamber of Commerce and Vir- 
ginia Shippers’ Association ask reopening for reconsideration and 
reargument. 

No. 23606, Memphis Freight Bureau for Binswanger & Co. et al. 
vs. Louisiana Ry. & Navigation Co. Defendants ask postponement 
of effective date of order. 

No. 18916, A. P. Silverstein & Son vs. C. & O. et al. C. & O. 
and N. & W., defendants herein, ask vacation of order. 

No. 20329, Board of Railroad Commissioners of State of South 
Dakota vs. C. B. & Q. et al., and cases grouped therewith. The com- 
plainant herein concurs in petition filed August 21 by Southern 
Wyoming. Coal Operators’ Association for reconsideration of certain 
findings and for amended order in above proceeding. 

No. 17000, part 9, rate structure investigation, western district 
rates—live stock, and cases consolidated therewith. Interior Iowa 
packers ask rehearing, reargument and/or reconsideration. 

No. 23120, Penn Veneer Co. et al. vs. W. M. et al. Complainants 
ask reconsideration by and oral argument before full Commission. 

No. 20409, International Paper Co. vs. B. & O. et al., No. 20734, 
New Jersey Coated Paper Co. et al. vs. Pennsylvania et al. and 
No. 17840, Ceramic Traffic Association vs. Pennsylvania et al. De- 
fendants ask modification of order with respect to effective date. 

No. 17517, Sand, gravel, crushed stone, etc., within southern 
territory. Georgia Limerock Co. asks rehearing. 

No. 15806, Lehigh Portland Cement Co. vs. A. & R. et al. Inter- 
vener, Florida Portland, Cement Co., asks reconsideration and reargu- 
ment. 

No. 19089, Live Stock Traffic Association et al. vs. A. & S. et al. 
Complainants ask reopening for modification of findings in order. 

1. & S. 3510, Various commodities from and to certain points on 
Norfolk Southern. Protestant, Norfolk, Baltimore & Cardina Line, 
Inec., asks rehearing and reconsideration by entire Commission on 
record as made. 

No. 23650, R. E. Weber, Esq., vs. B. & A. et al. Complainant asks 
rehearing. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 8907, authorizing (1) the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Company to issue $4,280,000 
of general-mortgage 4% per cent bonds, series D; said bonds to be 
delivered at par to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company in partial 
reimbursement for expenditures made by that company for capital 
purposes, condition prescribed (Provided, however, and authority to 
issue said bonds is granted upon the express condition that they 
shall be redeemable as a whole on August 1, 1941, at a premium of 
not exceeding 7% ‘per cent of their principal amount and thereafter 
at gradually diminishing premiums for state periods, with accrued 
interest in each case, such subsequent premiums to be subject to the 
further approval of this Commission); and (2) the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company to assume obligation and liability, as lessee and guar- 
antor, in respect of said bonds, appproved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8862, authorizing the Kanawha 
Central Railway Company to issue a promissory note in the face 
amount of $16,202.23, payable to the order of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Company, in payment of indebtedness, and secured prom- 
issory notes in the aggregate face amount of $16,000 to be pledged 
as collateral security for said note, approved. 


STATION TARIFF NOTICES 
To lessen the labor and cost to carriers, the Commission, 
division 2, by an order in Ex Parte 13, in the matter of modifi- 
cation of provisions of section 6 of the act with regard to post- 
ing freight or passenger tariffs at stations, has modified a pre- 
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vious order so that carriers will be required to post only one 
notice instead of two at station waiting rooms, etc. The new 
order, made public September 1, follows: 


_It appearing, that the Commission’s order of October 12, 1915, 
which modified the provisions of section 6 of the act with regard 
to the posting of tariffs at stations requires certain notices to be 
posted and kept posted in two conspicuous places in every station 
waiting room, warehouse or office at which schedules were placed 
in custody of agent or other representatives, and 

It further appearing, that the posting of one such notice at 
each such station waiting room, warehouse or office will adequately 
serve the needs of the public, and will lessen the labor and cost to 
carriers; 

It is ordered, that the second complete paragraph on page 4 of 
the Commission’s order of October 12, 1915, be, and it is hereby, 
amended to read as follows: 

“Each of such carriers shall also provide and cause to be posted 
and kept posted in a conspicuous place in each station waiting room, 
warehouse, or office at which schedules are so placed in custody of 
agent or other representatives a notice printed in large type and 
reading as follows:” 


IMPROVED JAK-TUNG TRUCK 


An improved “jak-tung” truck for industrial and warehouse 
use has been put out. It uses, as its basic principle, the con- 
struction of the tote truck. It is a simply designed unit well 
adapted for use as a 
hand truck or trailer, a at 
and for the temporary promt cistances 
storage of materials. 
A body of hardwood 
or steel, suitably 
shaped for the prod- 
uct to be handled, is 
permanently attached 
to two rear wheels, 
with a malleable-iron 
leg supporting the 
front. This represents 
the storage unit, im- 
movable, self-con- 
tained, occupying lit- 
tle more space than 
the materials carried. 

For use as a hand truck, a jack tongue (as illustrated) is 
inserted in the draw bar, and a simple downward movement 
of the handle exerts a cam action, and elevates the front leg 
114, inches from the floor, transferring the load to the jack 
tongue wheel. The truck can then be pulled over rough floors, 
door sills, or soft foundry floors, with a minimum of effort, and 
accurately spotted in its new location. The roller bearing 
wheels make the moving of a truck, or a train of trucks, a 
simple matter. 

To couple the trucks in a tractor train, the truck is brought 
into position, the jack tongue removed, a trailer hitch inserted 
in its place, and coupled to the clevis of the preceding truck. 

The three-wheel construction insures accurate tracking, and 
permits short turns and the negotiation of narrow pathways. 
Tractor trains of thirty-three trucks have been found practical. 

The coordination of these trucks with overhead monorail 
systems, and portable stackers, insures an efficient and low-cost 
means of materials handling. 

The truck incorporates the advantages of the lift truck 
system with greater flexibility of operation. The permanently 
attached rear wheels and the handle cast integral with the draw 
bar permit the ready movement of empty trucks without the 
use of the jack tongue. The inexpensive jack tongues may be 
had in such quantities (usually one tongue to 15 trucks) that 
they are readily accessible. 

The small, light-in-weight jack tongue makes unnecessary 
the use of wide aisles for storage purposes, as no space accom- 
modation is needed to bring it into action. A minimum of 
space is required; only sufficient to move the truck body in 
and out of position. 
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CAR SURPLUS REPORT 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
August 15-22, inclusive, was 573,252 cars, as compared with 
574,384 cars the preceding period, according to the car service 
division of the American Railway Association. The surplus was 
made up as follows: 

Box, 249,106; ventilated box, 1,768; auto and furniture, 45,748; total 
box, 296,622; flat, 21,303; gondola, 121,916; hopper, 89,851; total box, 
211,767; coke, 1,285; S. D. stock, 21,441; D. D. stock, 3,935; refrigerator, 
15,064; tank, 651; miscellaneous, 1,184. 

Canadian roads reported a surplus of 45,920 cars, made up 
of 37,000 box, 4,450 auto and furniture, 650 flat, 250 gondola, 800 
S. D. stock, 1,800 refrigerator and 340 miscellaneous cars. 
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OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Interest in the full cargo trades in the last few days has 
been confined to the grain trade, principally in regard to the 
wheat-coffee barter arranged by the Farm Board between the 
United States and Brazil. At present it appears certain that 
a fair portion of this tonnage will be transported in tramp ships, 
with a resultant benefit to the general market. The amount 
that will be shipped monthly is not so huge that it is likely 
to induce vessels to withdraw from layup, but should influence 
rates favorably for those now operating. 

In addition, the grain trade in other directions has seen 
somewhat greater activity and one charter reported from 
Montreal showed an increase of 1 cent a hundred pounds over the 
preceding week, being done on the basis of 8 cents for Antwerp- 
Rotterdam. From the Gulf, three fixtures were made on the 
basis of 9% cents Antwerp-Rotterdam. : 

There is some inquiry for a coal cargo to Rio de Janeiro 
for October loading and for one to Venice for the last half of 
September, rates on fixtures previously made in this direction 
indicating $1.90 from the Atlantic range. The sugar, lumber 
and time charter markets are without features of interest, and 
no inquiry has appeared. A slight increase in activity in the 
black oil market for tankers is noted, but, at present, require- 
ments are limited to a single order of crude Trinidad to United 
Kingdom-Continent for October. 

The U. S. Atlantic and Gulf, west coast of Mexico, Central 
and South America Conference announced that Freight Tariff 
and Classification No. 1, naming freight rates and ratings on 
elasses and commodities from New York and United States 
Atlantic ports, Boston to Jacksonville, inclusive, and also from 
New Orleans and other United States Gulf ports to Pacific coast 
ports in Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and Chile, would be distrib- 
uted on or about September 1. It will become effective Sep- 
tember 15. 

New consular invoice regulations for Colombia will become 
effective September 4, the Merchants’ Association of New York 
is advised. : 


Four copies of the consular invoice, prepared in Spanish 
on a special form approved by the director-general of customs 
of Colombia, are required on all shipments, except mail of 
parcel post shipments valued at less than $50. The original 
of these copies is returned to the shipper, who may present 
two additional copies, one for his records and the other for the 
steamship company. 

Discussing reports that the Shipping Board contemplates 
applying to Congress for authority to regulate intercoastal rates 
unless the steamship companies reach an agreement for stabil- 
ization, P. A. S. Franklin, president of the International 
Mercantile Marine Company, which operates the Panama Pa- 
cific Line in the intercoastal trade, said he believed this to 
be the inevitable solution. With the Shipping Board exercising 
the same control over water rates that the Commission exer- 
cises over rail rates, the carriers would have a chance to make 
a fair profit and shippers and receivers of goods would be 
enabled to make forward commitments with confidence, he said. 

The industrial carrier group in the intercoastal trade is 
reported to have given its full support to the effort now being 
made by the special committee of five appointed at the Wash- 
ington conference with the Shipping Board, through which it 
is planned to bring about an agreement among the companies 
in the trade for a 90-day trial period of rate stabilization on 
certain commodities. Members of the industrial carrier group 
are not expected to be signatories to a conference agreement, 
however. 


Emergency rates of from 30 cents to 31 cents a hundred 
pounds on cotton moving from Gulf ports to the Continent have 
been adopted by members of the French Atlantic-Hamburg range 
group, meeting at Galveston. The new rates were decided on 
after it was reported that non-conference members were carry- 
ing cotton from Gulf ports to the Continent at tramp rates of 
30 cents a hundred pounds. The new conference rates adopted 
are: First class, 31 cents; second class, 301% cents; tramp 
rates, 30 cents. The conference rates have been declining, start- 
ing around 40 cents and 42 cents. 

The United Fruit Company announces that, effective with 
the sailing of the Metapan from New York September 5, the 
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sailing day of its steamers leaving New York for Kingston, 
Jamaica, Cristobal, Canal Zone, Cartagena, Puerto Colombia and 
Santa Marta, Colombia, will be changed from Wednesdays to 
Saturdays of each week. 

The Merchants’ Association of New York has been advised 
by Hon. Jose F. Morales, Consul-General of El Salvador, that, 
according to cable instructions from the Salvadorian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, effective September 1, the consular fee for 
certification of consular invoices is 6 per cent of the total 
c. i. f. value, or of the insurance value when this is more than 
15 per cent higher than the c. i. f. value. The entire fee will 
be collected by the consulate in New York. Heretofore the 
consular fee has been 4 per cent, 3 per cent payable at the 
consulate and 1 per cent at the Salvadorian Customs House. 

Announcement is made by the Ward Line that, effective as 
of August 29, it will accept cargo for Campeche and Ciudad del 
Carmen (Laguna), Mexico, for transshipment at Vera Cruz to 
the steamers of the Compania Naviera del Golfo S. A. Sail- 
ings will be made every four weeks and shipments will be 
forwarded under through bill of lading. 


STATUS OF U. S. LINES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Shipping Board has directed the Merchant Fleet Cor- 
poration and the general counsel to negotiate a contract with 
the Chapman-Dollar-Dawson interests for reorganization of the 
United States Lines. This action was construed as meaning 
that proposals of the International Mercantile Marine-Roosevelt 
Steamship Company group would not be further considered, and 
that Paul W. Chapman, president of the United States Lines, 
aided by R. Stanley Dollar, of the Dollar steamship interests, 
and Kenneth D. Dawson, of Portland, Ore., would retain control 
of the lines. 

In effect, the board has consented to a substantial reduc- 
tion in the price the Chapman interests originally agreed to pay 
for the United States Lines. The contract price was $16,300,000. 
The lines were unable to meet the contract payments to the 
board, due to the lack of ocean traffic, and were in default on 
approximately $11,300,000 of indebtedness. The board, it was 
explained, had three alternatives. It could have taken back 
the vessels of the lines; it could have foreclosed on the mort- 
gage and sold the lines, or it could afford Chapman an oppor- 
tunity to reorganize the company on a reduced basis of indebted- 
ness. It elected to pursue the last course. 


Under the proposed reorganization, the United States Lines 
are to be relieved of three of the vessels originally acquired 
from the board—the Republic, which is to be traded to the 
War Department for two vessels that will go to the lines; and 
the George Washington and the America, which the board will 
take back and tie up. They are ex-German vessels that have 
been in service for many years and it is probable that they will 
not be used again in the trans-Atlantic passenger service. Two 
large modern passenger liners are under construction for the 
United States Lines under the Jones-White merchant marine act. 


Allowing for the return of the vessels named to the board, 
the indebtedness was scaled down to approximately $8,400,000. 
For that indebtedness, the reorganized company, under the 
proposal, is to give a new mortgage for $3,170,000, represent- 
ing a reduction in the original sales price, after taking into 
consideration allowances for the vessels returned, of around 
$5,000,000. 

The board will consider the matter further when the new 
contract is submitted to it for approval. It was indicated that 
the negotiations might result in the board obtaining more than 
$3,170,000 as offered by the Chapman group. 


The lines will have the Leviathan, the President Harding 
and the President Roosevelt, passenger vessels, and the five 
combination cargo-passenger vessels formerly of the American 
Merchant Lines, and the two new passenger vessels when they 
are completed. 

Cognizance has been taken by the White House of news- 
paper speculation that President Hoover has been taking a hand 
in the situation created by the financial difficulties of the United 
States Lines. 

Walter H. Newton, secretary to the President, has issued 
a formal statement to the effect that there is no truth in the 
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statement that “the President is taking any part whatever in 
the negotiations over reorganization of certain shipping lines.” 

“The sole responsibility of such negotiations is vested in 
the Shipping Board by Congress,” said Mr. Newton. “The 
President has no authority in the matter and has not been con- 
sulted. Various shipping interests who have endeavored to 
enlist his interest have been told emphatically that their prob- 
lem lies with the board and not with the President.” 


WORLD SHIPPING REVIEW 


“In retrospect, shipping thus far this year affords very little 
satisfaction—there having been a monotonous succession of 
downward trends,” says A. E. Sanderson, of the transportation 
division of the Department of Commerce, in a mid-year review 
of world shipping. 

“In prospect, however, the industry is not so desolate of 
promise, although indications of improvement to date are of 
negative character, such as freights seemingly at bottom, ton- 
nage output reduced, and wasteful competition eliminated. 

“Freights in general are practically at the same levels as 
they were a year ago—a situation which might have given rise 
to more optimism if a large amount of shipping had not been 
laid up meanwhile. As it is, the recovery of freights with ton- 
nage which has to be reabsorbed into trade. Only a very sub- 
stantial gain over present traffic will provide this employment. 

“The output of tonnage throughout the world has declined 
during the past year, and, while this is a matter of grave concern 
to many shipbuilding yards, especially in Europe, it is an inevit- 
able phase of the business cycle and a corrective influence to- 
ward rationalization. 

“An outstanding feature of the present depression is the 
concentration in control of shipping, which has reached an 
unprecedented stage. This concentration has taken place largely 
along national lines, though not entirely so. It has possibilities 
of permanent benefit to both shipowners and tradesmen, from 
economies in operation, lower freights, and increased trade and 
traffic through resultant broader markets. 


“Support is to be found for the thought expressed in some 
quarters that freights may have reached bottom. Judged on the 
basis of rates for full cargoes,. which serve as the best available 
index, freights appear not to have fallen below the levels of 1930. 
Much additional shipping has been laid up, however, and this 
may be expected to moderate any early upward tendency. 

“The world trend of full-cargo rates is shown by the accom- 
panying graph and table of index numbers, compiled by the 
transportation division of the Department of Commerce. These 
trace the fluctuations by quarterly periods from the beginning 
of 1925 to the middle of 1931. With them are the actual rates 
on which the index numbers for the first and second quarters 
of 1931 are based. 


Quarterly Index Numbers of Full-Cargo Freight Rates, January, 1925, 
to June, 1931 


[Based on the ovenee ot rates for 1911-1913 as 100] 


Quarterly Period 925 926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 
January-March ......... d 94 112 93 102 85 85 
PSE ob 60d 0% 00.0604 96 89 107 92 98 83 83 
July-September ........ 98 101 104 97 95 86 ioe 
October-December ...... 99 124 103 105 94 85 


Charter Rates on Representative Trade Routes, January-June, 1931 
1st Quarter, 1931 2d Quarter, 1931 


Commodity and Route High Low High Low 
Coal: S. d. oa & e. S. d. 
United Kingdom to River Plate.... 11 6 > Ss ke ® 9 3 
United Kingdom to Genoa......... 7 © 510% 7 3 6 0 
United Kingdom to Port Said...... 7 3 6 6 8 3 6 10% 
United States to River Plate....... 12 11 10 3% 12 11 i. 2 
Wheat: 
River Plate to United Kingdom or 
CURIS 65. 6:c.0d.s eon ens 06408 awe ons 21 0 146 22 3 «14 0 
United States (Atlantic) to United 
a ee ee 2 3 1-6 2 3 2 s 
Australia to United Kingdom...... 32 6 27 6 316 23 O 
Lumber: 
United States (Gulf) to River Plate 135 0 130 0 135 O 123 6 
United States (Gulf) to United 
- Kingdom or Continent........... 110 0 110 0 100 0 100 0 
ice: 
Burma to United Kingdom or Con- 
MENG veaGicsee cab eaescadcawanaee 25 0 200 27 9 2 9 
Sugar: 
Java to United Kingdom or Conti- 
ON ERC Ban, ee ee ee (*) (*) (*) (*) 
Nitrate: 


Chile to United Kingdom or Conti- 


By the middle of the year, said Mr. Sanderson, the grand 
total of idle shipping had increased to approximately 9,653,000 
gross tons—a figure greater by 1,377,000 tons or 16 per cent, 
than at the beginning of the year, and by 4,214,000 tons, or 77 
per cent, than on July 1, 1930. The largest increase in the half 
year occurred in Great Britain and amounted to 1,119,000 tons, 
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or 80 per cent. In the United States there was an increase of 
628,000 tons, or 32 per cent. 

Orders for new tonnage have slumped substantially, accord- 
ing to the review, Great Britain having suffered a decline of 
1,217,000 tons, or 40 per cent, from the work in hand a year 
earlier. In the United States, however, there was a gain of 
70,000 tons, or 30 per cent, attributable to the stimulus of the 
merchant marine act of 1928. 

“It is a source of some encouragement,” said Mr. Sanderson, 
“to learn that the rate of increase in the world tonnage supply 
has diminished somewhat. Moreover, upon analysis of the re- 
turns it appears that tankers more than accounted for the addi- 
tion during the past year. Whereas the total tonnage on July 1 
of this year was greater by only 720,000 gross tons, or about 1 per 
cent, over that of a year ago, the tanker tonnage was greater 
by more than 1,000,000 tons, or 13 per cent. This rate of gain is 
not likely to be continued in the immediate future, however, as 
tankers also are, for the present, in excess of requirements. 

“Three countries own the bulk of the world’s fleet of 8,550,- 
000 gross tons: The United States, 2,513,000 tons; Great Britain, 
2,353,000 tons; and Norway, 1,450,000 tons. Norway was the only 
leading maritime country that added substantially to its fleet 
during the year ended June 30, 1931 (about 400,000 tons, most 
of which were tankers). Comparatively small reductions oc- 
curred in the fleets of the United States and Great Britain. 

“Motor ships now aggregate 9,146,000 gross tons, or 14 per 
cent, of the total world fleet, as compared with 7,814,000 tons, 
or 12 per cent, a year ago.” 


SHIPPING WHEAT TO CHINA 


Criticized because provision was not made for use of Amer- 
ican flag ships in the exchange of wheat for coffee by the 
United States and Brazil, the Federal Farm Board, according to 
its officials, are making every effort to have American vessels 
used in connection with the proposed sale of 15,000,000 bushels 
of wheat to China for the relief of flood refugees. 


WATER RATES ON PULP BOARD 

In No. 73, Firtex Insulating Board Co. vs. Luckenbach Steam- 
ship Co., Inc., the complainant has filed a supplemental com- 
plaint with the Shipping Board attacking rates on wood pulp 
board from Pacific coast ports to destinations reached via and 
on the Atlantic coast. It is alleged defendant refused to apply 
a published rate of 40 cents, but charged a rate of 75 cents. 
A 40-cent rate and reparation are asked. 


PANAMA CANAL TANKER TRAFFIC 


In July, 59 tank ships transited the Panama Canal with 
an aggregate net tonnage, Panama Canal measurement, of 
331,448, on which tolls of $290,537.52 were paid, according to 
the Panama Canal Record. Cargo amounted to 303,068 tons, 
comprised of 281,416 tons of mineral oils, 14,867 tons of creo- 
sote, and 6,785 tons of cocoanut oil. In point of net tonnage, 
tanker traffic decreased 49.5 per cent in comparison with the 
tanker traffic for July last year, while cargo tonnage decreased 
56 per cent. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements filed in compliance with section 15 
of the shipping act of 1916 were approved by the Shipping Board 
September 2: 


Nippon Yusen Kaisha and Osaka Shosen Kaisha: Under the agree- 
ment each of the parties covenants not to encroach upon the other’s 
presently existing services and to coordinate their activities in trades 
in which they operate competitive parallel services. Inauguration of 
new services or major alteration of existing services is not to be made 
without the consent of the other party. N. Y. K. is to discontinue 
its Orient-South American East Coast service, and O. S. K. is to 
discontinue its Orient-Puget Sound service, making the former a 
solely conducted service of the O. S. K., and the latter a solely con- 
ducted service of N. Y. K. Each of the carriers is to continue to 
operate an Orient-New York service, these services to be later united 
and operated jointly under a separate agreement. The carriers in- 
corporate provision that no alteration of their agreement as respects 
American services shall be effected until after filing with and approval 
by the board. The agreement is to remain in effect until December 
31, 1940, and is to continue thereafter from year to year, subject to 
cancellation on the 31st of December, 1940, or of any year thereafter, 
by six months’ notice of withdrawal. 

Munson-McCormick Line with Baltimore Mail Steamship Com- 
pany: An arrangement for the handling of general cargo from United 
States Pacific Coast ports to Hamburg and in the reverse direction. 
Through rates are to be those of direct lines and are to be divided 
equally subject to a minimum proportion of $6 per ton accruing to 
the Munson-McCormick Line. Cost of transfer at Baltimore is to be 
borne equally by the lines. Either line is to have the right, upon 
notice to the other, to decline to handle any particular movement of 
freight except on some special basis as may be agreed upon. 

Gulf Pacific-Redwood Line with American & Indian Line: Agree- 
ment covering through movement of shipments from United States 
Pacific Coast ports to ports in Egypt, India and on the Persian Gulf, 
served by the American & Indian Line, transshipment New Orleans. 
Through rates to be those named by the American & Indian Line; 
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\ Wah The Widening Range 


of Railroad Service 


Thecomplex nature of modern trade relations 
has created a new standard for measuring 
the responsibilities of the leading railroads. 
This is especially marked along the various 
divisions of the Wabash Railway. 


Serving the entire Central West, the Wabash 
not only unites western areas of production 
with eastern centers of consumption; it also 
offers the most up-to-date facilities for 
quickly marketing many types of merchandise 
— especially the perishable products of the 
orchards and farms. 


The Fruit Auction House at St. Louis, the 
Union Produce Terminal at Detroit, the ex- 
tensive team track accommodation at Chicago 
and Toledo, are examples of the complete 
equipment with which the Wabash supple- 
ments its principal function—rapid trans- 
portation with the utmost degree of safety. 
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subject to a minimum through rate of $9 per ton, except on lumber 
and shingles on which commodities minimum through rates to be $24 
per 1000 feet board measure, and $22 per 2000 pounds, respectively. 
Transshipment expense and through rates to ports served direct by 
American & Indian Line to be apportioned equally between the lines; 
to ports designated in the trade as outports, differential or arbitrary 
ports, American & Indian Line to receive the foregoing proportion 
plus all of the excess over the base port rate. 


Modification of agreements was approved as follows: 


Quaker Line with Bull Insular Line, Inc.: The agreement modified 
was approved by the board March 11, 1931, and provides for through 
movement of rice, lumber, flour and soap from Pacific Coast ports to 
Dominican Republic ports, transshipment New York. Under the agree- 
ment on file additional charge to cover tonnage and wharfage dues 
on shipments of rice and lumber is $1.40 per 1000 kilos, while no addi- 
tional charge to cover wharfage is included in the through rates on 
flour, soap and minimum bill of lading shipments. The modification 
submitted proposes increasing to $1.90 the additional charge to cover 
tonnage and wharfage dues on rice and lumber, and to include a 
charge of 50 cents per 1000 kilos on flour, soap and minimum bill of 
lading shipments, 

Quaker Line with Bull Insular Line, Inc.: Modification of agree- 
ment approved by the board March 11, 1931, covering through ship- 
ments of canned goods, dried fruit, beans and peas from Pacific Coast 
ports to Dominican Republic ports by increasing charge for wharfage 
dues from $1 to $1.50 per 1000 kilos. Under the agreement as approved 
wharfage dues on minimum bill of lading shipments are absorbed by 
3ull. The modification now submitted also proposes to assess an addi- 
tional charge of 50 cents per 1000 kilos on minimum bill of lading 
shipments to cover wharfage dues. 

In explanation of the foregoing modifications to the above agree- 
ments Bull Insular Line advises that they are necessitated as the 
result of increase of 50 cents per 1000 kilos in the wharfage dues 
assessed by the Dominican government. 


AIRCRAFT CONTRACTS 


Approval of contracts for the purchase of 71 airplanes and 
92 engines, at a total cost of $2,571,757.77, has been announced 
by the War Department. The companies obtaining contracts 
are the Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc., of Santa Monica, Calif.; 
the American Airplane & Engine Corporation, of Farmingdale, 
N. Y.; the Boeing Airplane Company of Seattle, Wash.; the Cur- 
tiss Aeroplane & Motor Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., and the 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation, Paterson, N. J. 


PHYSICAL REQUIREMENTS FOR PILOTS 


As the result of a study of the effect of physical qualifi- 
cations on activities of aircraft pilots, the Department of Com- 
merce will not lower its physical standards for pilots, according 
to Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics. The study revealed, said he, that licensed airplane 
pilots who were physically normal had achieved safety records 
approximately 50 per cent better than those of pilots with 
physical defects. He explained that the physical defects would 
hardly be regarded as serious in most walks of life. He said 
the standards of the aeronautics branch in this regard were 
necessarily high and that a prospective pilot was unable to 
pass the medical examination if he was decidedly sub-normal 
physically. And yet, he added, this study showed that those 
with defects not serious enough to disqualify them for licenses 
nevertheless were handicapped to a degree in competing as 
student flyers or as licensed pilots with persons who were 
normal. 


DALLAS-LOUISVILLE AIRWAY TO BE LIGHTED 


In accordance with action of the interdepartmental com- 
mittee on civil airways, which authorized the establishment of 
a lighted airway between Louisville, Ky., and Dallas, ‘Il'ex., the 
aeronautics branch of the Department of Commerce will begin 
a survey of this airway within the next 30 days, accordng to 
an announcement by Col. Clarence M. Young, Asssistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Aeronautics. 

This route, which will be a part of the fedreal airways sys- 
tem, will pass through Nashville and Memphis, Tenn., and 
Little Rock and Texarkana, Ark. The survey of the route by 
engineers of the airways division of the aeronautics branch 
will determine the location of the beacon lights, which will be 
spaced 10 to 15 miles apart. The intermediate landing fields, 
located at 40 to 50 mile intervals, are now being established 
for day operation and these will be provdied with boundary 
lights for use after dark. 

The aeronautics branch expects that the airway will be 
completely lighted and ready for night operation in the early 
spring of 1932. 


VIOLATIONS OF AIR REGULATIONS 


The aeronautics branch of the Department of Commerce 
dealt with 310 violations of the air commerce regulations in 
the second -quarter of 1931, according to Gilbert G. Budwig, 
director of air regulation. The total violations of the regula- 
tions for this period represented a decrease of 3 under the first 
quarter of the year. 

“Fines in the amount of $600 were assessed and collected, 
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and $1,025 was collected on civil penalties previously assessed,” 
Mr. Budwig said. “During the second quarter, fines Were as- 
sessed against 79 persons. Penalties in the form of 49 repri- 
mands, 103 suspensions, 21 revocations and 5 denials of licenses 
were meted out for violations. In 53 cases, evidence was 
produced which justified dismissal. 

“Violations of the air commerce regulations dealing with 
acrobatics led the list of specific offenses. There were 65 viola- 
lations of the acrobatics provisions and 44 of the low flying 
clause of the regulations. Other specific violations during the 
first quarter of 1931 were: Unlicensed pilot flying licensed 
plane, 28; flying without navigation lights, 4; flying without 
identification numbers, 3. The miscellaneous offenses numbered 
166. Of the total number of violations, 33 are still pending.” 


MOTOR LINES ABANDONED 


Nine freight truck lines and two passenger lines have dis- 
continued operation in Alabama since the new motor carrier 
act went into effect in July, according to J. O. Hamby, chief 
of motor transportation for the Alabama Public Service Com- 
mission. 

Most of the lines were abandoned voluntarily, but in some 
cases they were forced to discontinue by the commission, on 
the expiration of their insurance. Hard times and the new 
tax were given in practically every instance as the reasons for 
ceasing operations. 

The new motor act is not intended to apply to private truck 
owners or those who operate under contract, but does assess 
an additional tax on those carriers who have a given route for 
handling such commodities as may be offered by the public. 


COTTON RATES ENJOINED . 

An order of the Louisiana commission authorizing the rail 
carriers to make reductions on cotton ranging up to $2.50 a 
bale on shipments moving south of a line east and west through 
Alexandria, La., has been restrained in court proceedings insti- 
tuted at Baton Rouge by port authorities at Lake Charles, who 
petitioned for an injunction on the basis of discrimination in 
favor of New Orleans. The writ was made returnable Septem- 
ber 4. 

While an announcement was made concerning the reduction 
indicating its purpose was to aid the farmer, it is believed 
among cotton shippers that the rates were being made to meet 
the competition of trucks into both ports. There has been a 
large movement of cotton by truck into Lake Charles and to 
some extent into New Orleans in the last season, with a greater 
volume threatened for the present crop year. The American 
Cotton Co-Operative Association, the Farm Board’s stabiliza- 
tion corporation agency, threatened to move all its cotton 
through Lake Charles by truck unless rail rates to shipside at 
New Orleans were cut by the carriers. Lake Charles port 
officials charged the rates were cut to New Orleans out of pro- 
portion to reductions granted their city. 

An informal discussion of the situation was held by the 
Louisiana commission, A. A. Nelson, port director of Lake 
Charles, and cotton shippers and receivers in New Orleans 
August 27. Formal hearing of the case has been set for 
September 8. 


TAXES GIVE RAILROADS RIGHTS 


The subject of taxes is of importance in considering the 
propriety of granting permission to a motor vehicle company 
to operate in territory already adequately served by a railroad, 
in the opinion of the Public Service Commission of Indiana. 

The commission’s opinion was in the case of the application 
of the Drake and Houk Transfer Company for a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity to operate motor trucks be- 
tween certain points in Indiana served by the Pennsylvania 
railroad. 

John W. McCardle, chairman of the Commission, wrote the 
decision, which, in denying the application, emphasized that the 
territory was being provided with ample service by the railroad. 
He said: 


It is very evident that in this case the applicant and the rail- 
road, operating in the same territory, cannot both survive. Which of 
the two shall remain? The community as a whole is better served 
by the railroad than by the truck. Motor trucks pay no taxes in com- 
parison with railroads. For the year 1929 the Pennsylvania Railroad 
paid in taxes in the counties of Randolph, Jay and Adams the sum 
of $179,677.16. The population of these three counties by the 1930 
census is 65,662. On a per capita basis the railroad pays $2.73 per 
year for every man, woman and child in these three counties. The 
railroad serving this territory was assessed at the sum of $38,332 
per mile for the year 1929, which amount includes main and side track 
rolling stock and improvements but not the local assessment. 


It is interesting to note, the decision points out, that the 
average cost of maintenance of the highways over a period of 
seven years, 1924-1930, was $555 a mile. “The 1930 average of 
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Freight Traffic Department repre- 
sentatives of the Norfolk and Western 
Railway in principal cities, from coast 
to coast, will gladly list other points 
to which through merchandise cars 
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HROUGH «cars of less-than-carload mer- 
chandise have snapped into the modern march 
of progress. They speed over the rails as rapidly 
as carload shipments when destined to points 
where through merchandise cars break bulk. As 
a result, traffic managers smile more frequently 
Read retail merchants vary or replenish their 
stocks as desired ..... and the consuming 
public enjoys more real buying opportunities. 


From the great centers of industry, the Norfolk and 
Western Railway operates eastbound through merchan- 
dise cars to the following important points: 


CHICAGO to Roanoke, Va., Lynchburg, Petersburg, Richmond?’ 
and Norfolk; Rocky Mount, N. C., Raleigh and Winston-Salem’ 
and Bluefield, W. Va. 

ST. LOUIS to Lynchburg, Va., and Portsmouth, O. 

EAST ST. LOUIS to Roanoke, Va., and Norfolk. 

INDIANAPOLIS to Portsmouth, O., and Roanoke, Va. 

DETROIT to Winston-Salem, N. C., and Roanoke, Va. 

CLEVELAND to Roanoke, Va. 

TOLEDO to Roanoke, Va., and Portsmouth, O. 

LOUISVILLE to Lynchburg, Va., and Roanoke; and Rocky 
Mount, N. C. 

CINCINNATI to Lynchburg, Va., Roanoke and Norfolk; and 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

COLUMBUS to Bristol, Va.-Tenn.; 
— and Norfolk; Spencer Transfer, N. C., 

alem. 

PORTSMOUTH to Bristol, Va.-Tenn.; Roanoke, Va., Lynch- 
burg, Petersburg and Norfolk; and Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Roanoke, Va., Lynchburg, 
and Winston- 


Westbound through package cars to important cities in the 
Mid-west, West and Southwest, are loaded daily at the railway’s 
great ocean terminals at Lambert Point (Norfolk), Va. 


WESTERN RAILWAY 


VIRGINIA 
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$605 shows an increase of $50 per mile,” it is explained, “which 
is conclusive evidence that the cost of maintaining the public 
highways of the state is increasing by leaps and bounds. No 
expense of this kind can be attributed to the railroads.” 

Questioning the necessity of additional facilities which 
would duplicate those of the railroad, the decision continued, in 
part: 

The Commission realizes that store door delivery is somewhat 
convenient in the transportation and delivery of cargo property. 
However, the Commission wishes to work for the welfare of the 
community as a whole, and must bear in mind all elements affecting 
that welfare—especially the subject of taxation, in which every citizen 
is vitally interested. It must not be forgotten that the benefit de- 
rived by a community from taxes paid by the railroads is a matter 
of no little concern. Every state in the union, as well as the national 
government, is studying and analyzing the tax question with the view 
of reducing the burden or discovering a more simplified and equalized 
method of establishing, collecting and distributing same. 

The railroads in this country are paying in taxes approximately 
one million dollars a day, and this vast amount of money is dis- 
tributed so uniformly throughout the country that it benefits every 
man, woman and child. A part of this money was spent for road 
building, long before the motor vehicles was used; and these very 
roads are now being used as the foundation of our present cement 
or hardsurfaced roads. 

In other words, part of the tax paid by the railroads has been 
used against them through the use of the highways by competitive 
motor operators. As the gross and net revenue of the railroads 
decreases, the assessment of railroad property will decrease and the 
amount of taxes paid by the railroads will be reduced. This means 
but one thing—an increased rate for every taxpayer, whose property, 
in many cases, has already been assessed at its true cash value. 

The Commission is of the opinion that the right of an existing 
public utility to have the support of public patronage in return for 
its contribution in the way of public service and taxes paid in sup- 
port of the government, state and local, compared with the right of 
a new utility which seeks to render the same or similar service in 
the same territory to the detriment of the existing utility, is a factor 
of no small consequence; and that the general public, as well as the 
existing utility, has a right to have the subject of taxes considered 
in determining the fundamental question in such cases, viz.: Do 
public convenience and public necessity require such new competing 
service, and is such competing service warranted by public policy? 


UNSOUND MEANS OF TRANSPORT 


Any mode of transportation that cannot pay its way and 
show fair earnings to investors “is a liability and a menace; 
it has no place in the transportation field because of unsound- 
ness,” in the opinion of L. E. Banta, chairman, Ohio Valley 
Shippers’ Advisory Board, and traffic manager, Board of Trade, 
Indianapolis. Mr. Banta outlined his views on this subject in 
a recent address before the advisory board in which he urged 
the members to study the problems that affect not only railway 
rates, but the service and stability of the carriers, as well as 
the rights of investors and those of the purchasers of trans- 
portation. 

He criticized the government for going into business, and 
particularly into the transportation business. He discussed 
the operations of the government’s Mississippi Barge Line as 
follows: 





With $24,000,000 invested in waterway service on the Mississippi 
and Warrior rivers, a net earning of $46,000 was reported for 1930 
Mind you, the waterways pay no taxes and no federal income, but 
live off the taxpayers’ money. It should be clear that private enter- 
prise would not be at all interested in providing service on any water- 
ways. Under the law the steam carriers are the only ones denied 
the right to enter this class of service if it did in fact offer any 
inducement. 


In connection with the government’s experiment in operat- 
ing a barge line, Mr. Banta related the story of the Hennepin 
Canal, built to connect the Illinois and Mississippi rivers as 
part of the scheme of supplying a waterway from the Great 
Lakes to the gulf. 

“It cost $7,500,000," he said, “and in 1929 hauled 30,000 
tons of freight, mostly gravel. This experiment cost the tax- 
payers $18.51 a ton, made up of $12.51 interest on the invest- 
ment and almost $6 operation. Prudent industry, of course, 
takes into account all overhead, taxes and depreciation charges. 
So if there is to be waterway service, the government will 
obviously have to provide it.” 

Fifteen years ago, said Mr. Banta, one-fourteenth of the 
national income went for public expenditures. In 1929 the ratio 
was one-sixth, he declared. “The steam lines in 1929 paid 
Indiana over $16,000,000 or 11 per cent of the net tax collections. 
If nourishment is further denied these properties they will be- 
come valueless and abandoned and eliminated from the tax 
list. Then with the ever-increasing government expenditures 
and upkeep, what class of citizen will make up this deficit? 

“As to the trucks and busses being adequately and fairly 
taxed, it may be said that their particular revenue goes toward 
certain things as highway upkeep. The taxes on tangible prop- 
erty paid by steam roads went toward the general government 
support. In 1911 the steam carriers paid the nation $98,000,000 
in taxes; in 1929, the figure was $397,000,000, or over a million 
each day, or 6 per cent of their revenue. Some of our units of 
government—townships and counties—derive from 50 per cent 
to 82 per cent of their taxes from steam carriers. The carriers 
paid an average of $1,591 per mile in this country.” 
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Many persons are vitally interested in this situation, Mr. 
Banta pointed out. He referred not only to the personal in- 
vestor, but to the insurance companies and banks who hold 40 
per cent of the outstanding bonds of the railroads. Almost every 
man holds a life, fire or casualty policy, he pointed out. These 
persons, as well as the 52,000,000 depositors in banks, have a 
personal stake in the railway situation. 


N. A. R. U..C. CONVENTION 


The official call for the forty-third annual convention of the 
National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, 
to be held at the Hotel Jefferson, Richmond, Va., October 20 
to 23, inclusive, has been issued by Harvey H. Hannah, presi- 
dent; John J. Murphy, first vice-president and chairman, execu- 
tive committee, and James B. Walker, secretary. 

The convention, according to the call, is timed so as to 
synchronize with the Yorktown anniversary celebration, and 
delegates and guests have been invited to attend the celebration 
at Yorktown on October 19, when President Hoover is scheduled 
to deliver an address. 

The program calls for consideration of association business 
October 20, 21 and up to noon October 22, with exception of 
welcoming addresses on the first day. No papers or addresses 
by non-members will be heard until after all committee reports 
have been presented and discussions thereof concluded. On 
that account guests who have been asked to make addresses 
will be heard on October 22 and 23. In order to give all mem- 
bers opportunity to bring matters of interest to the attention 
of the convention, the executive committee will hold a meeting 
on the afternoon of October 21, to which all active members of 
the association are invited. This will be a closed meeting and 
none except active members will be present. 

Speakers who are scheduled to address the convention are: 
Governor Pollard, of Virginia; Mayor Bright, of Richmond; 
George C. Perry, of the Virginia Corporation Commission; Wal- 
ter S. Gifford, president, American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company; Chairman Brainerd, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission; George R. Van Namee, member of the Public Service 
Commission of New York; James S. Benn, formerly a member 
of the Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania; Frank P. 
Morgan, of the Alabama commission; Clyde L. Seavey, of the 
California commission; Representative James S. Parker, of New 
York; Dr. Walter M. W. Splawn, who prepared the railroad 
holding company report for the House committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce; Alexander Forward, managing director, 
American Gas Association; D. W. Russell, formerly with the 
Southwestern Transportation Company; Paul S. Clapp, man- 
aging director, National Electric Light Association; W. L. 
Stanley, vice-president, Seaboard Air Line, and S. A. Markel, of 
the National Association of Motor Bus Operators. 


1930 RAIL STATISTICS 


The investment in road and equipment of steam railways, 
Classes I, II and III, as of December 31, 1930, was $26,051,995,973, 
an increase of $586,959,546, as compared with $25,465,036,427 
as of December 31, 1929, according to a preliminary abstract 
of statistics of common carriers for the year ended December 
31, 1930, prepared by the Bureau of Statistics of the Commis- 
sion. These figures cover the operating, lessor and proprietary 
companies of the three classes of railroads. 

The investment in road and equipment of Class I steam 
railways, lessors and proprietary companies as of December 31, 
1930, was $25,485,412,783, as compared with $24,884,674,485 as 
of December 31, 1929; for Class II companies, $472,125,043, as 
compared with $481,150,447 for the preceding year, and Class 
III companies, $94,458,147, as compared with $99,211,495 for the 
preceding year. The bureau said the increases and decreases 
shown for the various classes of roads were in part the result 
of the changes in corporate relations, certain operating com- 
panies having become lessor or proprietary companies since 
1929, but that such changes did not affect the increase in the 
grand total investment of $586,959,546. 

The report shows that the total number of stockholders of 
Class I railways, not including switching and terminal com- 
panies, for the year ended December 31, 1930, was 852,318. By 
districts the number of stockholders was: Eastern, 435,840; 
Southern, 81,446, and Western, 335,032. 


FREIGHT COMMODITY STATISTICS 

The Commission has issued Statement No. 31100, freight 
commodity statistics, Class I steam railways in the United 
States, for the year ended December 31, 1930. Copies may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., for 80 cents. The statement, among other things, includes 
figures for freight traffic originated, freight traffic terminated, 
total freight traffic carried, and freight revenue by individual 
classes of commodities. 
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f located in (Wilmington ~ « «your plant will 
be at the Hub of the World’s Richest Market 


OVERNMENT figures have recently been used 

to show the tremendous wealth of a great market 
, flanking the Atlantic coast. It is shown that almost 
gy) half of the spendable income of the entire United 
3 States is contained within this area. 













In a day when distribution costs are under serious 
consideration, this fact is vital. 


Manufacturing plants and distribution centers at Wilmington 
are at the very heart of this rich market, minimizing the cost, 
time and distance necessary to reach all the industrial estab- 
lishments and retail outlets within its limits. No other 
Fastern city is in a position to reach all the other locations 
with as little effort or cost. 


All facilities required by large plants, branches, or distri- 
bution warehouses are available at Wilmington. A modern 
Marine Terminal is on a thirty-foot channel; docks five 
ships; provides twenty-five acres of open and 200,000 
square feet of covered storage space; is served by three 
railroad trunk lines. 


Wilmington Plant Sites are further favored by reliable 
motor truck service; low tax and power costs; a high type 
of labor and all banking and commercial facilities. 


With building costs 25% below the 1929 average, it will pay 
a few more thoughtful manufacturers to investigate the econ- 
omies and unexcelled opportunities offered at Wilmington. 
For further information, address: Charles H. Gant, Man- 
ager, Wilmington Marine Terminal, Wilmington, Delaware. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. _ 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 
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Transfer of Overloaded Car 


Ohio.—Question: Will you please advise if a carrier has 
authority to make a charge for handling and removing contents 
of an overload, such as sand? Car is loaded to visible capacity 
and tariff provides a minimum of 90 per cent marked capacity 
(except when car is loaded to full cubical or visible capacity— 
actual weight to apply), no scales were at point of origin and 
car was weighed in transit at first railroad track scales and 
found to be overloaded, for which a charge was assessed for 
handling amount overloaded. 

Has the Interstate Commerce Commission ever ruled in a 
case of this kind and, if so, can you quote the contents of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ruling specifying charge to 
be assessed? 

Answer: In Memphis Freight Bureau vs. St. L. S. W. Ry. 
Co., 151 I. C. C. 409, the Commission held that a rule naming 
charges on overloaded cars and charges assessed thereunder 
was not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. The Commission 
in this case said: 


In American Licorice Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 95 I. C. C. 
525, the shipper attacked as unreasonable the failure of tariffs to 
impose upon the initial carrier the duty of directing the shipper’s 
attention to a tariff requirement that a certificate be made on bill 
of lading that packages used conformed to requirements of the 
classification rule. The fact that the bill of lading did not bear the 
certificate was not discovered until after the shipment arrived at 
destination. The packages complied fully with the prescribed require- 
ments. We found such failure not unreasonable and quoted from our 
report in Good-Hopkins Lumber Co. vs. G. N. Ry. Co., 51 I. C. C. 99, 
in which we said: 

“The law imposes upon shippers the duty of ascertaining the rates 
and conditions under which they ship, and noncompliance by a shipper 
with tariff rules affords no basis for a finding that the rate, legally 
applicable was or is unreasonable or unjustly discrimnatory.”’ 

The carrier is obiigated to furnish proper equipment for the safe 
transportation of goods which it holds itself out to carry. It is the 
corresponding duty of the shipper to load his goods properly for 
shipment and to observe carriers’ rules which have as their object 
the protection of such equipment. 


ror 


Routing and Misrouting—Duty of Carrier Where No Rate Pub- 
lished to Destination Shown in Bill of Lading 


Ohio.—Question: A car is routed to a destination within a 
large city. No rate is published to the billed destination sta- 
tion, although rates are published to the city of which the billed 
station is a part. The bill of lading carried full and complete 
routing and the rate to the city. The delivering line refused 
to place the car at the billed station, claiming no rate to that 
station. The car was placed at another station, resulting in 
heavy dray charges. Was the delivering line responsible for 
the drayage charges assessed as a result of the failure to place 
the car at billed destination station? 

Was originating carrier responsible for failure to call the 
shipper’s attention to the fact that the bill of lading rate did 
not apply to the particular station to which billed? One car 
was routed completely, but no rate in bill of lading inserted. 
In that case should not the car have been set at billed station 
anyway? 

Please quote Interstate Commerce Commission rulings on 
the subject, if any. 

Answer: We cannot locate a decision of the Commission 
specifically in point, but it is our opinion that as to both the 
shipments covered by bills of lading which showed the destina- 
tion station and the rate and the shipment covered by the bill 
of lading which contained no rate, it was the duty of the initial 
carrier to advise the shipper that delivery could not be made at 
the particular station designated in the bill of lading, and that 
its failure to do so makes that carrier liable for drayage charges 
which were the result of delivery at another station. 

Assuming that the lack of a published tariff rate to the 
station shown in the bill of lading would have been grounds for 
refusal to transport the shipment to that station, nevertheless 
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in accepting the shipments on bills of lading showing a given 
destination station it was, in our opinion, the duty of the carriers 
to transport the shipments to that station or advise the shipper 
that the shipments could not be transported to that station, so 
as to give the shipper an opportunity to make other arrange- 
ments if he desired to do so. 

In our opinion, the principle of the Commission’s decision 
in Morse Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 33 I. C. C. 571, 
governs the liability of the carriers in the instant case. See, 
also, Peerless Wire Fence Co. vs. Wabash R. R. Co., 38 I. C. C. 
721, in which case the Commission said: 

The bill of lading tendered with the shipment_was defective. The 
destination designated therein was not a railroad station, and there 
were no published rates in effect to that point where the shipment 
was delivered to the intial carrier. The provisions of the bill of lad- 
ing were impossible of execution, as is conceded by the initial carrier. 


It was the duty of the initial carrier’s agent to call upon the con- 
signor for further instructions before forwarding the shipment. 


Routing and Misrouting—Liability of Initial Carrier Where 
Route Specified in Bill of Lading Impossible of Execution 
Because of Discontinuance of Service by Steamship Line 


North Carolina.—Question: A less-carload shipment origi- 
nates at Kalamazoo, Mich., July 29, 1931, and the bill of lading 
shows routing M. C.-N. Y. C. Care Clyde Line Pier, New York, 
N. Y., destination-Wilmington, N. C. No rate was inserted in 
the bill of lading. 

On July 14, prior to the movement of this shipment the 
Clyde Line discontinued its steamer service between New York, 
N. Y., and Wilmington, N. C., and had placed in effect an em- 
bargo restricting the movement of traffic in connection with its 
line. There are no through rates from Kalamazoo, Mich., to 
Wilmington, N. C., via the route shown in the bill of lading, 
but the Clyde Line published a proportional rate which applied 
on such traffic and which was on file with the Commission. 

Our contention is that the agent of the originating carrier 
should have called the shipper’s attention to the fact that this 
service had been discontinued and that the shipment should not 
have been accepted via this route. 

This shipment, after arriving at New York, was turned over 
to the Eastern Steamship Lines, who have joint through rates 
from New York to Wilmington, via water, Norfolk, Va.; rail, 
destination, and the combination of rates from point of origin 
to destination greatly exceed the all-rail rate. 

We have been unable to locate a parallel case of this nature 
that has been decided by the Commission and would appreciate 
it if you would let us have your opinion, with citations covering 
such instances. 

Answer: We are unable to locate a decision of the Com- 
mission specifically in point, but in our opinion the principle 
of the decision of the Commission in Morse Lumber Company 
vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 33 I. C. C. 571, is applicable to the facts 
in the instant case. That is, while we believe the initial carrier 
could be held responsible for accepting the shipment for move- 
ment via route over which it was not possible to transport the 
shipment, it could also be held liable under the principle in 
the above referred to case for diverting the shipment to another 
route without instructions from the owner. In this case the 
Commission held that where the initial carrier, on account of 
floods, without instructions from the owner, forwarded a ship- 
ment over a route other than that shown in the bill of lading 
at a higher rate, the initial carrier was liable for the resulting 
increase in transportation charges. 

See, also, in this connection, Lewis-Chitty-Consolidated vs. 
B. & ©. KR. BR: Go., 120 1. C..C.. 334. 

Tariff Interpretation—Brick Display Racks—Classification of 

Ohio.—Question: We are shipping bricks put up in wooden 
panels for display purposes, and these panels are tied together 
and put up in bundles or cartons, which is the same as fiber 
board, and properly secured with wire cord, which, we claim, 
takes the fourth class rate under the Official Classification. 

We made several shipments on which the carriers claimed 
that brick panels for display purposes would take the first class 
rate, but these panels loaded in cartons or bundles properly 
secured, in our opinion, would take the fourth class rate ac- 
cording to the Official Classification. 

Would like to get your views in regard to this. 

Answer: The classification contains no rating which makes 
specific mention of brick display racks. However, on page 424, 
in items 25 to 30, inclusive, ratings are published on store dis- 
play racks or stands, N. O. I. B. N. It would appear that these 
ratings are applicable to the article in question, the rating ap- 
plicable to your shipment depending upon the manner in which 
tendered to the carrier, that is, whether set-up or K. D. 


C. O. D. Shipments—Acceptance of Check in Payment by Carrier 
Ohio.— Question: Will appreciate your answer to the fol- 


lowing question: 
(Continued on page 538) 
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Above—Handling boxed automobiles 
from pier to lighter. 


Left—High in the air the boxes swing. 


UTOMOBILES 


FOR FOREIGN LANDS 


One of many commodities 
the Erie brings to tidewater. 
Erie facilities in New York 
Harbor are second to none. 
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Doings of the Traffic Clubs 
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The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh has set September 22 as the 
day for its annual golf outing at the Edgewood Country Club. 
A large number of non-member guests will be invited. 





Attendance at the meeting of the Transportation Club of 
San Diego, at the Cabrillo Cafe, August 25, was good. Besides 
the usual business and educational features, Frank Hope, Santa 
Fe, related experiences while he was a yard clerk on the old 
Lake Shore Line and there were a number of other entertain- 
ment features. Charles Wells, Boulevard Express, had charge 
of the entertainment and President Gamble, Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ Traffic Service, presided. 





The Columbus (Ohio) Transportation Club will have its 
annual fall outing at Indian Springs Country Club September 10. 
There will be cards, golf and other sports, and dinner. 





The Traffic Club of Chicago will attend in force the charity 
ball game between the Chicago White Sox and Cubs September 
9. Before the game there will be a luncheon at which the 
speakers will be C. S. Dewey, chairman of the industrial division 
of the joint emergency relief fund, and Pat Flannigan, radio 
sports announcer. 





The Omaha Traffic Club will hold its last golf tournament 
of the year Thursday, September 17, at the Lakewood Country 
Club, Ralston, Neb., starting at 1 p. m. Dinner will be served 
at 6:30 p. m. 





Personal Notes 





Following recent changes, the organization of the general 
freight department of the Union Pacific at Omaha is: G. W. 
Hamilton, general freight agent; F. B. Choate, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent; W. H. Dana, assistant general freight agent. 

D. E. Morgan has been appointed traffic manager, Follans- 
bee Brothers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., succeeding Roy Strayer, 
resigned. 

Fred L. Taylor has been appointed general live stock agent, 
C. B. & Q., lines west of the Missouri River, with headquarters 
at Omaha, succeeding E. E. Grimes, who died. 

Elwood Cole, Peoria, Ill., has been appointed secretary of 
the newly created Illinois aeronautics commission by Major 
Reed Landis, chairman. 


Coincident with a rearrangement of the respective operating 
divisions, the following appointments have been made on the 
Wabash: W. W. Greenland, superintendent, Western division, 
with headquarters at Moberly, Mo.; R. A. Messmore, superin- 
tendent, Moberly division, with headquarters at Moberly; C. R. 
McGregor, assistant superintendent, Moberly division, with 
headquarters at Springfield, Il. 

Effective September 1, P. C. Lang is appointed commercial 
agent of the Louisiana & Arkansas Railway Company and the 
Louisiana, Arkansas & Texas Railway Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

H. E. Snyder, traffic manager, Marshall Field & Company, 
wholesale, Chicago, celebrated his fiftieth anniversary with the 
firm September 2. He went to work for it in 1881, at the age 
of thirteen, and has worked up from cash boy to the position 
he now holds. He was placed in charge of the Marshall Field 
and Company warehouses and made assistant manager of the 
freight department in January, 1904. Two years later he took 
charge of the receiving department and warehouses. January 
1, 1927, the traffe office was moved to Chicago and he was 
placed in charge. 

H. H. Kiernan is appointed general traveling passenger 
agent of the Chicago Great Western Railroad Company, with 
headquarters at Chicago. 

The Alton Railroad Company announces the following ap- 
pointments: C. M. Teschemacher, general freight agent, Chi- 
cago, vice S. A. Williams, promoted; W. H. Ogborn, assistant 
general freight agent, with supervision over freight traffic de- 
partment office, Chicago; F. A. Malmberg, general agent, frieght 
traffic department, in charge of solicitation in Chicago and Chi- 
cago territory, vice J. H. Walkmeyer, assistant general freight, 
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agent, whose headquarters have been transferred; J. L. Harris, 
general Pacific coast agent in charge of development of Pacific 
coast traffic, Los Angeles, California; J. E. Weaver, assistant 
general passenger agent, Chicago. 

The retirement of V. C. Mason as commercial agent of the 
Illinois Central at Atlanta, effective September 1, brings sev- 
eral changes in the personnel at Atlanta. E. H. Blair, assistant 
commercial agent, will succeed Mr. Mason; R. A. Byrd, travel- 
ing freight and passenger agent, succeeds M. I. Corbett, trav- 
eling freight agent who has been promoted to commercial agent 
at Charlotte, N. C.; P. A. Webb, Jr., city freight agent, succeeds 
Mr. Byrd, and A. U. Given, Jr., Tulsa, Okla., succeeds Mr. Webb. 

Effective September 1, W. W. Owens is appointed vice-pres- 
ident in charge of operation, Southern Departments, Railway 
Express Agency, with headquarters at Atlanta, vice Wm. G. 
Smith, who retires from active service. 


H. M. Smith is appointed general manager, Gulf department, 
of the Railway Express Agency, headquarters Atlanta, Ga., 
vice William Egleston. Mr. Egleston is appointed general man- 
ager, South Atlantic department, Washington, D. C. 


Through the efforts of Stanley Grove, manager of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Warren, O., a traffic and transporta- 
tion department has been established for the Warren indus- 
tries. It is supervised by a committee of traffic men and is in 
charge of R. A. Storey. 


SOUTHERN TRAFFIC LEAGUE 


A membership meeting of the Southern Traffic League will 
be held at the Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala., September 10. 
A report of proceedings in Ex Parte 103 will be made and other 
subjects docketed for consideration include “the failure of the 
carriers, in certain instances, to use actual short line distances 
in arriving at class rates, and the refusal of carriers to change 
class rates when the construction of extensions or cut-offs 
shorten the distances originally used.” The Birmingham Traffic 
and Transportation Club has extended an invitation to members 
of the league to attend a luncheon, in their honor, that noon. 


SOUTHEAST ADVISORY BOARD 


The thirty-fifth regular meeting of the Southeast Shippers’ 
Advisory Board will be held at the Hotel Tutwiler, Birmingham, 
Ala., September 11. After the opening remarks of the chair- 
man, T. J. Burke, the various commodity committees will 
make their reports. A nominating committee will be appointed 
and, after the reports of individual railroads and the district 
manager and a report on the general transportation situation, 
there will be reports by the transportation committee, the traffic 
committee, the joint committee on car cleaning, the freight 
claim prevention committee, and the freight station section. 


AMERICAN FREIGHT TRAFFIC INSTITUTE 


The American Freight Traffic Institute announces the open- 
ing of its New York evening classes in freight traffic manage- 
ment the week of September 14. For the purpose of outlining 
the institute’s method of giving instruction in all branches of 
freight traffic management, receiving enrollments, and complet- 
ing the organization of classes, a general meeting will be held 
in the institute’s assembly room, Tuesday evening, September 8. 
Dabney T. Waring, traffic consultant, will address the meeting 
on the subject: “Traffic Men of the Future.” 


RAILROADS AND TELEPHONES 


Use of the telephone as a means of regulating the move- 
ments of the thousands of trains that daily move over the rails 
of the railroads of this country is increasing, while the telegraph 
is decreasing, according to the telegraph and telephone section 
of the American Railway Association. 

Reports received from the railroads by that section show 
that on January 1, 1931, telephones were used for the transmis- 
sion of train orders over 154,075 miles of road compared with 
99,047 miles which continue the use of the telegraph. 

The extent of the increase in the use of the telephone for 
the transmission of train orders is shown by the fact that on 
January 1, 1920, the miles of road on which the telephone was 
used totaled 119,554. On the same date, the telegraph was 
being used on 134,667 miles of road. 

Train orders prior to 1908 were handled almost exclusively 
by means of telegraph, but since that time there has been 
a steady increase in the use of the telephone by the railroads 
for the transmission of train orders, so that now nearly two- 
thirds of the total rail mileage of this country make use of 
that means of communication instead of the telegraph, accord- 


ing to the section. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(Continued from page 534) 

What is the legal responsibility covering C. O. D. shipments 
via motor truck as to collection of charges and remittance to 
shipper by personal check of the consignee vs. trucking com- 
pany’s personal check, or certified cashier’s check or cash? 

In other words, what is the law governing the remittances 
or returns for C. O. D. orders by trucking companies and is it 
legal for the trucking company to accept the personal check 
of the consignee in payment of such C. O. D. charges and send 
such personal check of the consignee, made payable to the 
shipper instead of the trucking company, either securing pay- 
ment of consignee’s personal check payable to the trucking 
company and the trucking company remitting to the shipper 
trucking company’s personal check? 

The matter of the consignee’s personal check carries doubt 
many times as to its value, especially where shipments are billed 
Cc. O. D., for the reason that consignee’s credit is in question 
many times. 

It is our thought that there is a law by which shipper 
can compel trucking companies to remit proceeds of C. O. D. 
collections either by cash or certified bank check or, if shipper 
elects to accept personal check of the carriers, but in no case 
is the personal check of the consignee on whom the C. O. D. 
is drawn acceptable. 

Answer: ‘The peculiarity of shipment of goods C. O. D. is 
that a condition is attached that the carrier on delivery to the 
consignee shall collect a specified sum of money, usually the 
purchase price of the goods (and other than transportation 
charges), and shall return the sum thus collected to the con- 
signor. Since it is well settled that there is no common-law 
duty devolving on a common carrier to act as the collecting 
agent of the shipper, such obligation arises only by contract, 
express or implied, and is one which the carrier may enter into 
or refuse at its option. A contract by which the carrier under- 
takes to collect on delivery may be verbal, and need not be 
incorporated in the receipt or bill of lading, although in such 
a case the proof of the undertaking must be clear and explicit. 
And the contract may be implied where the carrier accepts the 
goods for transportation with instructions not to deliver them 
until they are paid for, or where they are so clearly marked 
as to indicate that payment is to be a condition of delivery; 
under these circumstances a delivery in violation of the condi- 
tions is unauthorized. 

When a carrier makes a contract to collect on delivery, it 
stands with reference to it just as any other agent, and is bound 
to a strict compliance with its undertaking. Where a carrier 
undertakes to transport goods C. O. D., it becomes bound to 
collect the amount due and to return it to the consignor, and 
its responsibility for the safe return of the money is that of 
a common carrier from the time it is received, irrespective of 
whether any special compensation for its transportation is paid 
or not. Ordinarily, if the carrier delivers the goods to the 
consignee without receiving the amount to be collected on 
delivery, it renders itself liable to the consignor therefor; but 
the consignor may by his acts waive any rights he may have 
against the carrier for its breach of duty in this regard. 

In James Mogul, Inc., vs. C. Lewis Lavine, Inc., 159 N. E. 708, 
it was held that an express company, or other carrier, receiving 
merchandise on a C. O. D. shipment, acts as bailee to transport 
the goods, and as agent to collect the price; that for breach of 
the carrier’s duty as bailee of a C. O. D. shipment to carry and 
deliver to the person and on the conditions stated by the ship- 
per, the carrier is liable as in the case of any other misdelivery 
for the value of the goods; that for breach of the carrier’s duty 
to collect as agent for the shipper of merchandise on a C. O. D. 
shipment in collection of the price, it is liable, like any other 
collection agent, for whatever could have been collected, if the 
duty was fulfilled; that in the absence of an agreement or cus- 
tom to the contrary, an agent to collect may accept money 
and nothing else; that while prima facie the amount of damage 
for the carrier’s delivery of a C. O. D. shipment on a forged 
certified check is the amount to be collected, the carrier in 
default may prove in mitigation that the collection would have 
been impossible, though case had been demanded; that where 
a carrier by motor truck delivered a C. O. D. shipment to the 
consignee, and in payment accepted a forged certified check, and 
the presumption in favor of the collectibility quality of the 
shipper’s demand was rebutted by the circumstances, the limit 
of recovery was the value of the merchandise surrendered. 

In Rathbun vs. Citizens’ Steamboat Co., 76 N. Y. 376, 32 
Am. R. 321, a carrier delivered goods sent C. O. D. to the con- 
signee, and accepted as payment of the price the consignee’s 
check, which was delivered to the consignor and transmitted 
by him for collection, but was returned protested. In an action 
against the carrier it was held that the unconditional acceptance 
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of the check by the consignor was a waiver of a collection in 
money and a ratification of the carrier’s act in receiving it, and 
that he could not recover; and it was immaterial whether or 
not the consignee had money in the bank at the time of accept- 
ing the check, which was subsequently withdrawn. 


Limitation of Action 


Missouri.—Question: We are interested in your answer to 
“Wisconsin,” carried on page 350 of the August 15 Traffic World, 
under the above caption, with regard to limitation of actions 
where a balance due bill was issued by the carriers and paid 
by the consignee on a considerably later date than the date of 
delivery or tender of delivery of the original shipment. 

It is noted that you state in such cases the period of limi- 
tation is extended to include 90 days from the time such addi- 
tional charges are collected by the carrier. We recently had 
occasion to run down the decisions on this point and have come 
to the conclusion that the cause of action accrues at the time 
of the payment of the later charge, not at the time of delivery 
of shipment. This would extend the time within which com- 
plaint could be filed with the Commission as to fhe reasonable- 
ness of the additional freight charges the usual statutory period 
of two years from the date of payment of the later charges. 
Our authority for this is U. S. ex rel. Louisville Cement Com- 
pany vs. I. C. C., 246 U. S. 638 (38 Sup. Ct. 408). 

We would like to see an expression of your views on this. 

Answer: At the time the shipment which was the subject 
of the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case to which you refer, i. e., Louisville Cement Co. vs. 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 246 U. S. 638, 38 S. Ct. Rep. 
408, moved, there was no statutory provision fixing the time of 
the accrual of a cause of action for the recovery of an over- 
charge, and, therefore, the Supreme Court held that the cause 
of action accrued upon the date of the payment of the unrea- 
sonable charges. Subdivision (c), of paragraph 3, of section 16 
of the interstate commerce act, contains a specific provision 
fixing the period of limitation within which a complaint may 
be filed with the Commission respecting the unreasonableness 
of addtional freight charges paid to the carrier. 

The statutory period is 90 days from the time an action 
for the recovery of additional charges is begun, or such charges 
are collected by a carrier. In the presence of a statutory pro- 
vision there is no room for the application of the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the Louisville Cement Company case. 


Jurisdiction of Commission and Courts—Overcharges Based on 
Erroneous Weights 


Tennessee.—Question: We have had considerable contro- 
versy over the settlement of a claim on a carload of lumber, 
the claim being based on the weight. It now looks as though 
it will be necessary for us to take legal action to obtain any 
result, and we are wondering if we should bring our suit in a 
civil court or do we have to go before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with this claim? We are wondering which is the 
proper step to take, and we will thank you to advise us fully 
covering the subject. 

Answer: Section 9 of the interstate commerce act provides 
that any person or persons claiming to be damaged by any 
common carrier subject to the provisions of the act may either 
make complaint to the Commission or bring suit in his or 
their behalf for the recovery of the damages for which such 
common carrier may be liable under the provisions of the act, 
in any district court of the United States of competent juris- 
diction; but such person or persons shall not have the right 
to pursue both of said remedies, and must in each case elect 
which one of the two methods of procedure he or they will adopt. 

In National Pole Company vs. M. & I. Railway Co., 33 I. C. C. 
372, it is held that excess charges based on erroneous weights 
are analogous to overcharges. 

In Wheeler Lumber, Bridge & Supply Co. vs. A. & C. R. R. 
Co., 20 I. C. C. 10, the Commission said: 

Defendants have raised the question of the Commission’s juris- 
diction to hear and determine a cause of this nature, but we are 
convinced that their objection is not well founded. In Laning-Har- 
ris Coal & Grain Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co., 15 I. C. C. Rep. 
37, the Commission determined that it has authority ‘‘to award dam- 
ages in a case where a carrier collects a greater sum on an inter- 
state shipment than is fixed by its published tariffs,’’ and entered 
an order requiring the refund by the carrier of what is commonly 
known as a straight overcharge. When a carrier publishes a rate 
in cents per 100 pounds and applies such rate to a weight in excess 
of the actual weight of the shipment, the total charges collected 


are in excess of the amount provided by its tariffs, and the Com- 
mission may order the carrier to refund the amount so exacted. 


The courts, either federal or state, have primary jurisdiction 
of an action against a carrier to recover charges exacted under 
an interstate tariff, when the rights of the parties depend en- 
tirely upon a legal construction of the tariff, and the words of 
the tariff are used in their ordinary meaning. Great Northern 
Ry. Co. vs. Merchants’ Elevator Co., 259 U. S. 289, 42 S. Ct. Rep. 
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Exactly where we can do 


re Ship by Water 
shippers to MINNEAPOLIS 
WILLIAMS LINE the most good 


a “?— to our doors; the Minneapolis wholesale 
BALTIMORE — NORFOLK — CHARLESTON foal Gian init 4 aso Ox ea sae Gee 


FAST DIRECT SERVICE section in the Northwest. 


on For the rendering of warehousing service in Minneapolis 
, to manufacturers and shippers we are. ‘‘sitting pretty’ and 
San Diego, Los Angeles Harbor, we would like to hear from you. We have the best of 


warehouse facilities to place at your disposal. 


San Francisco, Oakland, 


Seattle and Tacoma NORTHWEST WAREHOUSING 
SAILING FROM COMPANY f 


STEAMER BALTIMORE] NORFOLK |CHARLESTON 301 North Seventh Street 
di Minneapolis, Minnesota 





WILLPOLO........... Sept. 6 Sept. 8 Sept. 11 i 
WILLFARO.......... Sept. 19 Sept. 21 Sept. 24 “Tan sera 
WILLZIPO............ Oct. 2 Oct. 4 Oct. 7 es feansnous = 

SAN FELIPF......... Oct. 15 Oct. 17 Oct. 20 

WILLKENO.......... Oct. 28 Oct. 30 Nov. 2 


Thru bills of lading issued to all other Pacific 
Coast Ports, Hawaii and the Far East 


For rates, dates ef sailings and other information apply te 


WILLIAMS STEAMSHIP CORPORATION 


8 Bridge Street, New York. Telephones: Whitehall { 4-3928 

BALTIMORR, MD. PITTSBURGH, PA. NORFOLK, VA. 

109 East Redweod St. Oliver Bldg. Law Bidg. 
Phone; PLAZA 7377 Phone; ATLANTIC 5005 Phone; NORFOLK 21265 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
9 Middle Atlantic Whf. 
Phone; 4460 


And at our Branch Offices at perts ef call, etc. 


Ms At the MODERN Port 
HOUSTON 


because you can load direct from warehouse or car to ship. 








NO DELAYS— 


because facilities are equal to any emergency and schedules are 
prompt to every part of the globe. 


NO CONGESTION— 


because a Public Belt railroad offers efficient impartial service to 
every shipper at minimum cost. 


Houston is the ideal modern port, equipped with every up-to-the-minute 
device for handling any type of cargo. Its warehouses situated at dock- 


Consult Them side offer ample, perfectly protected, fireproof storage for any types of 
About Any Problem commodity. 
of Shipping SPLENDID COOPERATION IS OFFERED BY EVERY 
Through the South. DEPARTMENT OF THE PORT BUREAU AND THE FOL- 
T. P. BARTLE J. C. MAYFIELD LOWING REPRESENTATIVES ARE AT YOUR SERVICE 
433 Board of Trade Bldg., 1512 Whitehall Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. New York City DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


Sth Floor, Courthouse 


J. RUSSELL WAITE 
5th Floor Courthouse, 
Telephone: Preston 3241 
Houston, Texas 
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HERE IS 
Real Traffic Service 


1. A staff of practical and legal traffic experts at 


your call for consultation on any matter that 
may bob up in your office at any time. 


. A running report of progress in any matter 
before any government body in which you may 
be interested. This includes formal and informal 
complaints before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, matters before the Federal Trade 
Commission, bills in Congress and _ similar 
matters. 


. A careful watch kept and a report made on any 
development in any specific rate in which you 
are apprehensive that a change may be 
attempted. 


. A place where you may obtain without charge 
single copies of any document issued by any gov- 
ernment department. This includes reports and 
tentative reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and similar documents. 


. An office in the city of Washington where you 


will be furnished with facilities for transacting 
your business whenever you happen to be there. 


NO, THIS SERVICE 
IS NOT EXPENSIVE 


As a matter of fact 
it is part of every 
subscription for the 





AFFIC WORL 


which is, in itself, the most com- 
plete and prompt traffic news 
service available. 


Let us send you a series of sam- 
ples and detailed information. 


The Traffic Service Corporation 
418 So. Market St., Chicago, Il. 
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477. An action in court may be maintained against a carrier 
to recover overcharges when the only issue is one of fact as 
to whether or not the carrier furnished a service that entitled 
it to the higher rate charges. Kansas City Southern Ry. Co. 
vs. Wolfe, 272 Fed. 681, reversed on other grounds, 261 U. S. 
132, 43 S. Ct. Rep. 259. 

While we can locate no case in which the question was 
specifically at issue, it is our opinion that the Commission and 
the courts have concurrent jurisdiction of an action for the 
recovery of an overcharge based on the application of the tariff 
rate to a weight in excess of the actual weight of the shipment. 

Nebraska.—Question: We would like to have your opinion 
on the following question: 


Reconsignment 


A car of flour was loaded at our plant and switched out into 
the yard. It was then billed to destination A. However, that 
day, before the car left town, it developed that the car would 
have to be held on account of difficulties arising in the credit 
department. It later developed that the car could not be 
shipped on account of the customer’s credit rating and the car 
was brought back and unloaded and reloaded to destination B. 

The actual dates on this movement were as follows: Car 
set for loading to destination A on August 14 at 4 p. m. Car 
loaded and pulled away and held on August 15. Car ordered 
back to the plant at 4 p. m. on the 18th and reloaded and for- 
warded on the 19th. 

The railroad company has collected $8 demurrage, giving 
as their authority section (b) of rule 6 of National Demurrage 
Rules. - Also, collecting $6.30 switching charges. 

Answer: Section (b) of rule 6 of Agent Jones’ Tariff 
I. C. C. No. 2400 provides that when empty cars placed on 
orders, are not used in transportation service, demurrage will 
be charged from actual or constructive placement until re- 
leased, with no free time allowance. 

If section (b) of rule 6 is applicable, ard the car in question 
was not unloaded until after 7 a. m. of the 19th, a demurrage 
charge of $8 is legally applicable. 

However, it appears that transportation of the shipment 
had begun under bill of lading instructions and that there was 
a reconsignment of the shipment involved in the return of the 
car to your plant. If so, the car is subject to the applicable 
reconsigning, switching and demurrage charges, but not to de- 
murrage charges under the provisions of section (b) of rule 6. 


Consignee’s Right to Refuse Delayed Shipment 

Ilinois—Question: An interstate carload shipment arriving 
at destination is refused account of delay in transit, resulting 
from the car being transferred en route, and being erroneously 
forwarded, necessitating its return. We hold, nevertheless, that 
the car is the property of consigne, as it was billed under 
straight bill of lading, but we have been unable to refer to the 
law which would maintain our position. Will you advise me if, 
under the law, the consignee could be compelled to accept ship- 
ment, and also his liability in case he absolutely refused to 
do so? 

Answer: Unless a carrier has expressly agreed to deliver 
a shipment within a specified time, or was aware of the special 
circumstances requiring expedition, in the shipment at the time 
the contract of carrage was made, the carrier is not an insurer 
of the time when the shipment will be delivered, consequently, 
while the law requires a carrier to make delivery within a rea- 
sonable time, yet, since what is a reasonable time is a question 
of fact, depending upon the circumstances of each particular 
case, a consignee is obligated to accept a shipment no matter 
how long it may have been delayed, except when, through the 
delay, a shipment has become wholly worthless to the consignee. 
If the consignee refuses to accept a shipment, the carrier may 
sell same for charges, the proceeds thereof in excess of the 
charges to be remitted to the consignee. This action on the 
part of the carrier, however, must de in compliance with the 
law regarding the sale of goods for charges. 


Liability of Carriers for Loss Due to Flood 


Indiana.—Question: On May 27 we consigned a shipment 
of various hardware items. This shipment, upon arrival at des- 
tination, was damaged to the extent that the consignee could 
not use any part of the shipment. It is our belief that if neces- 
sary precautions had been taken a total loss of property would 
not have occurred. 

We would appreciate your opinion as to whether or not we 
are legally entitled to any part of the damage that occurred 
on a shipment damaged as the result of a flood. 

Answer: It is very generally held that, where a flood is 
of such extraordinary character that it could not have been 
foreseen or provided against, it is an act of God, and the carrier 
is not responsible for the loss of goods in his possession, result- 
ing therefrom. See Wald vs. Pittsburgh, etc., R. R. Co., 116 Il. 
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NOW IS THE TIME 
TO LOCATE 
YOUR INDUSTRY 


on the 


CHICAGO AURORA #*0 ELGIN RAILROAD 


ATTRACTIVE SITES 


In the heart of the world’s markets; 
10 carload interchange connections with 
Belt and Trunk Line Railroads; through 
freight rates established; fast, depend- 
able electric freight and passenger 
service; unlimited power and labor 
supply; ideal living conditions; plenty 
of room for expansion. 


_ 


We have complete information on 
attractive industrial sites in this territory 
and invite your inquiries. 


Five Important 
Trunk Lines and 
Three Belt Railroads 


Carload 
— CHICAGO Interchange 
AURORA AND — LGIN Connections with 





RAILROAD 


C. H. SCHILDGEN, Industrial Agent 
C. D. FINNEGAN, Asst. Industrial Agent 
72 West Adams St., Chicago Phone State 0517 
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On Time - - 


With Fast 






The Baltimore Mail Line, established to provide fast 
freight service between Baltimore, Hampton Roads 
and Hamburg, has more than met its schedule require- 
ments. The last two ships arriving at Hamburg 
docked twelve hours in advance of previous arrivals. 


Quicker delivery in Europe and shorter time in transit 
on imports are assured when you route shipments via 
Baltimore Mail Line. You save money, too, on rail 
hauls to or from Baltimore and Hampton Roads. Port 
and handling charges also are lower. 


Sailings eastbound September 10, 17, October 1, 15 
and weekly thereafter (one day later from Hampton 
Roads). Next westbound sailing September 26. 


FAST FREIGHT—MAIL—PASSENGERS 


BALTIMORE MAIL LINE 


Baltimore Trust Building 


Plaza 5260 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
NEW YORK CITY NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
1 Broadway 111 E. Plume Street 


Digby 4-5800 Norfolk 25303 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
180 N. Michigan Boulevard 
Randolph 6840 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


300 Westinghouse Building 905 Majestic Building 
Grant 0770 Cadillac 1635-1636 


Ocean Freight 
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Watch Your Rates 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD brings you notice of action 
taken on rate matters before the Commission. To be 
completely informed, you should also be on the mail- 
ing list for THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN, which will bring 
you notice of action proposed and action taken in any 
rate matters by any of the standing rate committees. 


The dockets of the following, their hearing bulletins 
and, in most cases, their disposition notices are regular 


weekly contents of the BULLETIN: 


Central Freight Association 

Express Classification Committee 

Illinois Freight Association 

National Diversion and Reconsignment Committee 
National Perishable Freight Committee 
New England Freight Association 
Southern Freight Association 

Southern Ports Foreign Freight Committee 
Southwestern Freight Bureau 
Texas-Louisiana Tariff Bureau 
Transcontinental Freight Bureau 

Trunk Line Association 

Western Trunk Line Committee 


Missing Tariffs Are Costly 


Another important function of THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


is the furnishing of a weekly check of your tariff file. 
An abstract of every new tariff, classification, and 
supplement filed with the Commission is mailed to 
BULLETIN subscribers every Saturday morning. This 
tariff file check is made complete by publication of 
investigation and suspension orders; suspension orders 
vacated; fourth section applications and orders; sixth 
section applications and permissions; abstracts of tariffs 
returned by the Commission; released rate orders; ex- 
press tariffs; and Shipping Board tariffs. Other regular 
contents are embargo notices, as reported to the car 
service division of the American Railway Association, 
and steamship sailings, as reported to the Commission. 


The complete docket of the Consolidated 
Classification Committee is mailed to 


BULLETIN subscribers as issued. 


Requests for further details should be addressed to 


THE TRAFFIC BULLETIN 


418 S. Market St., Chicago 
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545, 44 N. E. 888; Long vs. Penna. R. R., 147 Pa. 343, 23 Atl. 
459; Empire State Cattle Co. vs. Atchison, etc., R. R., 185 Fed. 
135; Merritt Creamery Co. vs. Atchison, etc., R. R., 189 Mo. App. 
149, 122 S. W. 322; Wertheimer, Swartz Co. vs. Mo. Pac. R. Co., 
147 Mo. App. 489, 126 S. W. 793; Lamar Mfg. Co. vs. St. Louis, 
etc., R. Co., 131 Mo. App. 115, 110 S. W. 601; Grier vs. St. Louis, 
M. B. & T. Co., 108 Mo. App 565, 84 S W. 158. 

Thus destruction of goods in the carrier’s possession by the 
catastrophe known as the “Johnstown Flood” was held not to 
render the carriers liable. Wald vs. Pittsburgh, etc., R. Co., 
162 Ill. 545, 44 N. E. 888, 53 Am. S. R. 332, 35 L. R. A. 356; 
Long vs. Pennsylvania R. Co., 147 Pa. 348, 23 A. 459, 30 Am. S. R. 
732, 14 L. R. A. 741. It is true that the intermediate cause 
of the catastrophe was the breaking of a dam, which let loose 
a great volume of water, sweeping away the railway trains 
on tracks in the valley below the dam, but the cause of the 
breaking of the dam was a flood in the stream above, and this 
brought the case within the exception. It is said that accidents 
arising from the breaking of dams on canals by reason of a 
flood are of such exceptional nature as to be denominated an 
act of God. Morrison vs. McFadden, 10 Pa. L. F. R. 462. 

If, however, the damage caused by the flood might have 
been avoided or prevented by human prudence, foresight, pains, 
and care reasonably to be expected by it, the defendant is 
responsible. Porter, Scrim Mfg. Co. vs. Central Vermont Ry. 
Co., 102 Atl. 44; International Paper Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R., 166 
N. Y. S. 751; Smith vs. Western Ry. Ala., 8 Sou. 754. 


Liability of Party for Goods Delivered Through Mistake by 
Carrier 

Ohio.—Question: Kindly advise us if by receiving an jnter- 
state shipment from carriers in error, We are obligated to 
reimburse them for loss so occasioned, the mistake not being 
called to our attention until ten months afterward. Carrier 
claim collectible as an account within six years in the state 
of Ohio. 

Answer: As a general rule of law it is implied that, where 
one party receives benefits from the other under such circum- 
stances that the law presumes a promise on the part of the 
person benefited to pay reasonable price for the same. Re- 
covery of that amount may be had. Jones vs. Tucker et al., 84 
Atl. 1012. Under the laws of Ohio, an action upon a contract 
not in writing, either expressed or implied, may be brought 
within six years after the cause of action accrues. Hubbell’s 
Legal Directory, page 637. We are therefore of the opinion that 
the carrier can recover from you the reasonable value of the mis- 
delivered goods. 





Digest of New Complaints 


Oro 





No. 23093. Sub. No. 23. A. L. Brigner, Oxford, Neb., et al. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, petroleum products, points in Okla., Kan. 

and Tex., to points in Colo. and Neb. Ask rates and reparation. 
No. 24441. Sub. No. 2. Cities Service Oil Co. et al., Tulsa, Okla., vs. 
A. TT. & &. F. et ai. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, refined petroleum products, 
Ponca City, Cushing, Okmulgee and Tulsa, Okla., to Wagner, 
S. D., as compared with rates to Watertown, Yankton, Mitchell 
and Sioux Falls, S. D. Ask rates and reparation, 

No. 24662. a Gas & Supply Co. et al., Winona, Minn., vs. A. & 
W. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, ‘‘Cities Service Special Fur- 
nace Oil,’’ and other oils, Gainesville, Tex., Ponca City, Okmulgee 
and Cushing, Okla., and East Chicago, Ind., and other refining 
origins in Kansas group 2, Oklahoma group 3, North Texas and 
Shreveport groups to points in Colo., Ill., Ind., Ia., Kan., Minn., 
Mich., Mo., Neb., N. D., S. D. and Wis. Competitors in Colo., 
i., ind., Ia., Kan., Mich.. Minn., Mo., Neb., N. D., 3. D., Wis. 
and other states preferred. Ask rates and reparation. 

No. 24663. Banta Coal Co., Medford (Boston), Mass., vs. B. & M. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation first three sections, in connec- 
tion with switching of anthracite coal, briquettes and boulets, 
to complainant’s plant as compared with changes to plants of 
competitors in Boston switching district. Asks that complainant’s 
plant be included within switching limits of Boston, rates and 
charges and reparation. 

No. 24664. F. E. Morgan & Sons, Ruston, La., vs. B. S. L. & W. et al. 

Unreasonable rate and charges, mixed vegetables, San Benito, 
Tex., to Ruston, La. Asks cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 1 Johnson-Battle Lumber Co., Moultrie, Ga., vs. S. A. L. 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates, lumber, Vereen, Fla., to Bessemer, Ala. 
Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 24666. Green & Milam et al., Atlanta, Ga., vs. A. C. L. et al. 

Unreasonable charges, fresh vegetables, points in Florida to 
Atlanta, Ga. Ask cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 24667. Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co. et al., Kansas 
City, Mo., ve. C. & A. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, coal, Christopher, and other Ill. points to 
points in Mo. Ask reparation. 

No. oe S. A. Maxwell & Co., Inc., et al., Chicago, IIll., vs. Alton 
et al. 
Rates in violation sections 1 and 4, straight carloads, linoleum 
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Speeding Up Progress for 
Traffic Managers 


Big business institutions are on the lookout for men who can save 
them money. LaSalle training in Traffic Management equips a 
man to demonstrate unusual savinge—and as a result to advance 
rapidly in his profession. C. E. Veth, Traffic Manager of the 
Smith Agricultural Chemical Company, Cleveland, Ohio, saved 
his firm $10,600 in overcharges through his newly organized traffic 
department. “My subsequent salary increase of 200 per cent,” 
writes Mr. Veth, “is due in large measure to the study and appli- 
cation of your training.” Whether you have been in traffic work 
for many years or are just entering this profitable field, you need 
LaSalle’s 64-page booklet, “Opportunities in Traffic Management.” 
Send for it today. It’s FREE. Address Dept. 995-T: 


LaSalle Extension University, Chicago, Ill. 


SINGLE COPIES 


of THE TRAFFIC WORLD are on sale at the following places: 


CHICAGO—The Palmer House; Hotel Sherman; Treffic 
World, 418 South Market Street. 

ST. LOUIS—Hotel Jefferson. 

WASHINGTON —Traffic Service Corporation, Mills 
Building, 17th and Pennsylvania; Raleigh Hotel; Hotel 
Washington; Willard Hotel. 

NEW YORK—Finch’s News Agency, Woolworth Building; 
Park Central Hotel. 

SAN FRANCISCO—Palace Hotel. 

LOS ANGELES—Alexandria Hotel. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD may be read on the following trains: 


Great Northern Railroad—Empire Builder, Oriental Lim- 
ited and Winnipeg Limited. 








Save 20% 
on Your Shipping 


The average Signode saving is about 
20%—the range is from 10 to 60%. The 
Signode System of Tensional (nailless) 
Steel Strapping cuts container and freight 
costs and produces a better shipping unit 
safe from damage or pilfering. Call a Sig- 
node Shipper or let us send you our booklet, 
“Guide to Better Packing and Shipping.” 
SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 
2613 N. Western Avenue 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Canadian Steel Strapping Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 


SIGNODE 


dhe Sealed Tensional Strapping 


We also furnish round wire tensional reinforcements, all forms 
of nailed-on strapping, automatic wire-tying machines, pail clasps, 
clutch nails, 


tag fasteners, etc. Write for general catalog. 
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and/or felt base, and/or of other kindred floor coverings, and on 
mixed carloads of linoleum and/or felt base and/or other kindred 
floor coverings and linoleum cement, liquid, dry and paste, Tren- 
ton, N. J., and Marcus Hook (Chester), Pa., Philadelphia, Pa., 
and other points taking Philadelphia rates or rate bases to 
Kansas City, Mo. Ask rates and reparation. 
No. 24669. The Emerson Carey Fibre Products Co., Hutchinson, Kan., 
vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 
Unreasonable rates, damaged paper, Houston, Tex., to Hutch- 
inson, Kan. Asks reparation. 
No. 24669. Sub. No. 1. Same vs. G. C. & S. F. et al. 
Same complaint and prayer. 
No. 24670. Annapolis Lead Co., Annapolis, Mo., vs. I. C. et al. 
Unreasonable rates, screenings (coal), Freeburg, and other IIl. 
points to Annapolis, Mo. Asks rates and reparation. 


FLORIDA EAST COAST RECEIVERSHIP 


William R. Kenan, president of the Florida East Coast 
Railway, and Scott M. Loftin, vice-president, were Sept. 1, 
appointed receivers for that road by Judge Strum, of the federal 
court, at Jacksonville Florida. The receivership was granted on 
application of the Standard Oil Company of Kentucky, on be- 
half of itself and other creditors and with the consent of the 
railroad. The complaint alleged that the road had failed to 
earn its operating expenses and fixed charges since 1927. 





Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) have 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. New assign- 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than herein 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellations 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in this 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


September 8—Little Rock, Ark.—Director Sweet: 

Finance No, 8682—Application of M. P. R. R. for a certificate to 
extend its line of railroad in the city of Little Rock, Pulaski 
county, Ark. 

September 9—Washington, D. C.—Director Bartel: 

666—In the matter of regulations for transportation of explosives 

and other dangerous articles by freight. 
September 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Weed: 

Finance No. 8946—Application Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Ry. 
for authority to acquire control of and operate all railroads owned 
27. to, or otherwise operated by Buffalo & Susequehanna 

. R. Corp. 

Finance No. 8947—Application B. & O. R. R. for authority to acquire 
control of and operate the lines of the railroad owned by, leased 
to, or otherwise operated by B. R. & P. Ry. 

September 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: ¢ 

1. & S. 3619—Ex-Ohio River coal to Cleveland, Lorain and other 

Ohio points. 

emer 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiners Brinkley and Leasure: 
inance No. 3972—Excess income of Utah Ry. 

September 9—Little Rock, Ark.—Director Sweet: 

* Finance Nos. 8533 and 8955—Applications Missouri Pacific to acquire 
control of Doniphan, Kensett and Searcy. 

September 10—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Public Service Commission of Pa.: 

* Finance No. 8949—Application P. & W. V. Ry. for authority to 
uaa certain terminal properties and facilities in Pittsburgh, 

a. 

September 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiners Walter and Warren: 

Finance No. 5227—Excess income of Indian Creek Valley Ry. 

September 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fleming: 
23986—Georgia & Florida R. R., and W. V. Griffin and H. W. Purvis, 
receivers, et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
September 11—Baton Rouge, La.—Director Sweet: 

Finance No. 8842—Application of T. & N. O. R. R. and M. L. & T. 
R. R. & S. S. Co. for certificate to abandon service between 

Baton Rouge and Anchorage, La. 

September 14—Houston, Tex.—Director Sweet: 

Finance No. 8896—Application of G. & W. T. Ry. for a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity authorizing the constructing 
of a line of railroad in the state of Texas. 

september 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiners Waterbury & Norpel: 
Finance No. 3735—Excess income of Franklin & Abbeville Ry. 
September 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiners Wilkinson and Oliver: 

i ony No, 3873—Excess income of Oklahoma, New Mexico & Pa- 

cific y. 








THE PUBLISHERS OF THE TRAFFIC WORLD can supply you 
with printed traffic forms at a low cost. A handy folder containing 
26 of these economical and efficient aids will be mailed free of charge 
for your inspection. Write for your copy today. The Traffic World, 
418 South Market Street, Chicago. 


We Bind jThe Traffic World 


In Best Grade Buckram for $2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) 


Prompt Service and Quality Work Guaranteed 
We Also Bind All Kinds of Publications 


The Book Shop Bindery 4 


350-354 West Erie Street 
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Ship by water between 
BUFFALO and DULUTH 


We forward shipments to final destinations—local 
or distant—from those points. That is a simple 
matter. It involves no cartage or additional handling 
on shipments going to distant points. MAT docks 
at both ends of the lakes are served directly by all 
railroads entering those ports. 


Five modern ocean-type freighters make up the 
MAT fleet. This makes it possible for us to offer the 
regular sailings—every forty-eight hours with clock- 


like regularity—from BUFFALO, DETROIT, and 
DULUTH. 


For the benefit of your freight costs, we suggest 


that you 
TRY THE 
POKER FLEET SERVICE 


MINNESOTA-ATLANTIC 
TRANSIT COMPANY 


Detroit Trust Company, Receiver 


Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Duluth, Minn. 
New York, N. Y. 


THE 


Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

Detroit, Mich. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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An ACME Unrr.Loap ACHIEVEMENT 


The Hurley Machine Company, manufacturers of 
the famous “Thor” washing machine, demonstrates 
daily the dependability of the Acme Unit-Load 
Method of shipment. Like so many other large 
shippers, this company was forced by increased 
freight speeds to seek a better method than “wood 
blocking” car shipments. 


Acme Nailless Band offers a complete, economical 
solution for the problems of modern “speeded-up” 
shipping. It is adaptable to all size and weights of 
shipments, from parcel post packages to carloads. 
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ot there 


124 THOR WASHERS 
and 130 IRONERS 


The Hurley Machine Company offers a splendid 
example of this flexibility feature. Acme Nailless 
Band makes it possible for them to strap the carton 
containing wringer, casters, etc., inside the crate 
with the washer, assuring perfect safety to both. 
And this company has shipped successfully as 
many as ten sizes of machines in the same carload. 


Acme Unit-Load for bracing freight with steel 
bands is interestingly described in a new booklet 
which shows, in addition to tools and equipment, 
over 100 photographs of application to various types 
of loads. It will be mailed to anyone upon request. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY. 


General Offices: 2832-40 Archer Ave., Chicago (SAVE Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


STEEL 
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General American engi- 

neers will gladly consult 

with you on any transpor- 

tation problems you may 

have. Of course, there is 

not the slightest obligation 
on your part. 
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| 300,000 
good prospects.... 


Today there are one million three hundred thousand 
households beyond the reach of gas mains. All of these 
families are good prospects for the use of propane. Con- 
sumption of this gas and of butane---formerly waste 
products---is continually increasing. Their ever-expanding 
market includes, in addition to domestic heating, use as 


an industrial fuel,.a gas enricher, and a chemical solvent. 


Keeping pace with every development of the petroleum 
industry, General American has perfected high pressure 
tank cars to permit the inexpensive bulk shipment of these 
and other liquefied gases. These tank cars are now in 
general use---assisting alert manufacturers to get their 


share of this new business. 


If you are not obtaining full advantage of your production 
of these gases, you certainly should investigate the pos- 
sibilities of so doing. And remember, while you are 
investigating, that General American tank cars will haul 
at low cost both butane and propane (as well as 750 other 


commodities) to market for you. 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


T AN K CAR Se er ee BF 
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SHIP YOUR PRODUCTS 
, MISSOURI PACIFIC 


~~: 


DEPENDABLE 


REIGHT SERVICE - 


TO AND FROM THE 


WEST 


AND =a. LINES 
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@ower, light and steam at 
ower costs than is possible 
under any other plan. 


Bush buildings are of con- 
crete and steel, fireproof and 
100% sprinkled, light, airy. 


Eight gigantic piers for ocean 
and coast-wise steamships 
near all buildings. 


O, Bush Terminal is not a building 
any more than NewYork is a street. 
Imagine ten million square feet of floor 
space devoted completely to the man- 
ufacture, warehousing and distribution 
of merchandise. If you find it difficult 
to picture that much floor space, think 
of it as a twenty-foot strip of floor 
that would reach a hundred miles. 
Here are new types of industrial 
buildings. They may 
well becalled industri- 


No cartage costs for moving 
rail freight into or out of ter- 
minal — package or carload. 


Labor is immediately avail- 
able— plentiful, highly diver- 
sified and of an excellent type. 


BUSH TERMINAL ésx% c building W's a CITY 


—An industrial city where costs can be cut in half and efficiencies multiply sales opportunities 


of Bush Terminal would be to tell 
hundreds of stories about hundreds 
of prominent manufacturers and dis- 
tributors who have used Bush Terminal 
to meet hundreds of real problems. 
In each of these instances the results 
were economy, efficiency or enlarged 
sales. 

You are interested only in your busi- 
ness — your economies — your efficien- 
cies and yourenlarged 
sales. Bush Terminal 





al apartment houses, 
for they provide econ- 
omies and convenien- 


maintains a staff of 
industrial engineers 
who are constantly 





ces that are as care- 
fully planned and 


fitting Bush Terminal 





facilities to individual 





executed as those of 
your dwelling apart- 
ment house. 

To tell all the story 


BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY 


Metropolitan facilities for DISTRIBUTION, WAREHOUSING AND MANUFACTURING 
* Executive Offices: 100 Broad Street, Dept. H, New York * 
Piers, Sidings, Warehouses, Truck Depot and Manufacturing Lofts on New York Bay 
FOREIGN DISTRIBUTION —BUSH SERVICE CORPORATION 


Let us help you push down your produc- 
tion costs and push upyour sales and profits 





and specific needs. 
Why not talk about 
your business to one 
of these trained men, 
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Insurance rates reduced as 
low as 8c per hundred dollars 
—effecting vast savings. 


5,000 to 100,000 sq. ft. on one 
floor — reduces space and 
supervision costs by 25%. 


ip? mi ee eS 


Served by every trunk-line 
railroad entering New York 
... Sidings at every door. 


and let us help you determine the ex- 
tent to which you can effect economy 
and efficiency at Bush Terminal? There 
is no cost, no obligation. At your re- 
quest but on our own responsibility 
we will conduct a free Industrial Sur- 
vey of your business. 

WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE on 
Manufacture ...Warehousing or Dis- 
tribution or set a time at which a Bush 
industrial expert may interview you. 













THESE WELL KNOWN PRODUCTS 

are manufactured or ware- 

housed at—or distributed from 
Bush Terminal 


* 


CHESTERFIELD CIGARETTES 
DEL MONTE COFFEE BEECH-NUT COFFEE 
HILLS BROS. COFFEE BURGESS BATTERIES 
20 MULE TEAM BORAX LIBBY OLIVES 
KOTEX FRIGIDAIRES A & P SPICES 



















Check our Service 
point by point 


le is to your best interests to investigate the definite advantages that are 
yours when you route your freight via Soo Line. 

We have made freight handling a science. Nearly half a century of 
experience coupled with the most up-to-date equipment and methods has 
made Soo Line freight service a standard of profitable efficiency. Waste 
motion and excessive handling have been eliminated. Courteous em- 
ployees trained to handle special assignments with skill and speed are at 
your service at all times. 

You are assured of the ultimate in speed, safety, and skilled handling 
when you say “care of Soo Line” on your shipments. 
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) A FINE RAILROAD 


v 


PROVIDING FIRST CLASS§SERVICE 


v 





You will enjoy many ad- 
vantages by shipping 
and traveling 


via 


NickeL Pate Roan 
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Send Your Consolidated Cars Through Baltimore 


AT SPECIAL RATES 


We Unload, Store and Deliver— 


RY 
WM 4 


Hillen Warehouse, Hillen and High Sts., Baltimore 


Baltimore Trading Territory Includes 20,000,000 Inhabitants 
BALTIMORE IS THE SECOND LARGEST PORT IN THE U. S. 


In addition, the Port of Baltimore is the nearest Atlantic Coast Port to the center of population of the United 
States and the great consuming area of the Middle West. As a consequence it enjoys differential freight rates. 


MOST COMPLETE WAREHOUSE AND DISTRIBUTION SERVICE OFFERED 
CONSOLIDATED OR POOL CARS HANDLED 
DIRECT RAIL AND WATER CONNECTIONS 
IMPORTS, EXPORTS AND _INTERCOASTAL 
NEGOTIABLE WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 
FREE AND BONDED WAREHOUSES 
LOW INSURANCE 


WAREHOUSES — DOCKS 
AT BALTI BROWN'S WHARF STATION—FOOT OF BROADWAY 
HILLEN STATION—HILLEN AND NIGH S EETS. é HAY HOUSE—FRONT AND CENTRE STREETS. 
YORK STREET STATION—YORK ay te AND BATTERY AVENUE. 
AT CUMBERLAND, MD. 


PORT COVINGTON—FOOT OF HIGHW 
FIDELITY STATION—FOOT OF CLINTON STREET, CANTON. 7 SOUTH CANAL STREET. 


Baltimore Fidelity Warehouse Company 


Operating Warehouses of Western Maryland Railway Co. 
General Offices Hillen and High Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


T. E. WITTERS, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. REPRESENTATIVES H.C. seaataniale Gen. Supt. 
New ae ‘ J. G. Linthicum. . ‘ 3811 Woolworth Bidg.. RECT 6 OM ee eer Cortlandt 7- = 
Chicag : aes .H. ; 327 S. LaSalle St. en Reisen Harrison 
Philadelphie ; ee 1617 Real Estate Trust Bldg . : i 
oled ; 
Minneapolis 
St. Louis. . : 
Pittsburgh . ; : a a Ka 
Cleveland... : 3 1117 Terminal Tower Bids. . cow 
Cinci inati. . . ; he i 437 Dixie Terminal Bldg ; eas i ciwibe ¥ lee en 
vamuted SORE ..... 637 Railway Exchange Bldg. .....Wietor 1769 


Kansas City. . . 
AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSN. 
MEMBER: {An MARYLAND WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSN. 
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FASTER AND MORE 
DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
ATTENDS YOUR SHIP- 
MENT VIA THE » » » 


« « Great Northern between 


St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, 
Spokane, Portland, Klamath 
Panga Nose Falls, Seattle, Tacoma and in- 


wenn fat come termediate points. Through 


H. H. Brown 
General Traffic Manager 


ss merchandise cars to and from 


Asst. General Passenger 


att Pacific Northwest. 


H. G. Dow 
Eastern Traffic Manager 


Nee Broadway Plan your trip to California via the 


oe. scenic Adventureland of the Pacific 
105 W. Adams St., R. 620 


a Northwest. Ride the EMPIRE BUILDER. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
THE ae SCENIC WAY WEST 




















INL. 





TON gp yske 
~ 





Sa tae nie Gym ney EE trop Cot. sane % x a OR A a. aa 
ey) 4 ah Sae zee SR ese ts 1H: Sy Naga hi | CERBIEN 
poe ae WSs ney as eG Sass ees ¥ ea acee aerev sts 
BOS : ears on as SEN : ah e ERA 
me neg oes sth pease ee sane a teed Rib SS FOS Ge renee Sty 4, ar fn SARS fa ATE ees ee , sea ORG Re “ 
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Southern Pacific’s 
network of lines 
forms one of the 
world’s largest 
transportation sys- 
tems. It operates 
and controls nearly 
21,000 miles of rail 
and water _ lines. 





Over 4200 Points 
are now served 
by 
Southern Pacific 


in 
Louisiana 



















Texas 
New Mexico : 
Arizona i 
California 
Oregon A Giant of the Rails in Southern Pacific Service 
Nevada 
Utah QUALITY of service that partment must fulfill to keep faith 
holds patrons is the hall- with the public and stockholders. 
and in mark of a successful rail- Southern Pacific holds these ideals 





road. Safety, certainty, uppermost. We have reasons to feel 
promptness and economy of trans- proud of our record. Our service is if 
port are duties the Operating De- at your service. iF 





Old Mexico 





ewe SRE 


Southern Pacific 





You are cordially invited to use the facilities of our entire organization in any 
way we can serve you. —* communicate with our representative nearest to you. 


NR ies ck c-v.dic,s0 auioowain .Healey Bldg. ee Cee eer Majestic Bldg. Uptown Pass. Ticket Of .531 Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 
Baltimore.......... 209 Morris Bldg. Havana.... .PiY | or (antes Obispo) 46 Oklahoma Sond ie .Perrine Bldg. 
Birmingham...... : 502 Protective Life Bldg. Indianapolis... Saad .Merchants Bank Bldg. Philadelphia............... ..Packard Bldg. 
ES Sb 66d ue coereine es .Old South Bldg. TT ee - -- Railway Exchange Bldg. Pittsburgh. . atte eher aint ee .Park Bldg. 
SE rer ‘Ellicott Square Bldg. N64 6.660 we on .Fourth & Walnut Sts. Salt Lake City. ere ney eee 41 S. Main St. 
EERE Ne A. Dixie Terminal Memphis......... .Exchange Bldg. Seattle.. Sbiagreaabnaacs .1405 Fourth Ave. 
Chicago—Freight Dept.. .Southern Pacific Bldg. Minneapolis.... .. '. Metropolitan Life Bldg. St. Louis.. se eeeeeeees.--Carleton Bldg. 
me A eal Dept. .33 W. Jackson Mexico City .. .. Ave. Cinco de Mayo, No.7 Vancouver, B.c.. ws sees... 585 Granville St. 
Cleveland. . . Hippodrome Bldg. Monterrey. . .Edificio Langstroth Washington, D. Bh conte Shoreham Bldg. 


Denver.. Save aah oracanenet cata glow .Boston Bldg. New York City—Frt. ae. .s 165 Broadway Winston-Salem, N.C........ 613 Reynolds Bldg. 





















